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NEWS AND NOTES 


e ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Three important steps to further the economic 
development of under-developed countries have been 
approved unanimously by the Second Committee. 
These decisions now go to the Assembly for final 
action. 

By the first decision, the Assembly would approve 
the Economic and Social Council’s expanded technical 
aid program in which the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies will take part. It would also invite gov- 
ernments to make voluntary contributions, as large as 
possible, to a special account for technical assistance 
which the Secretary-General will set up. 

By the second decision, the Assembly would note 
with approval that provision has been made in the 
1950 budget for continuing current United Nations 
technical aid activities on an extended basis. 

By the third decision, the Assembly, looking for- 
ward to receiving Council recommendations for inter- 
national action on all aspects of the urgent problem 
of financing development, would recommend that the 
Council, the commissions and the specialized agencies 


continue to give urgent attention to economic develop- 


ment measures. In doing so, they are to pay due 
regard to social questions which directly condition 
economic development. (See also page 514.) 


e COMMISSION ON KOREA 


The Assembly continued the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea in being on October 21 and rejected 
a U.S.S.R. proposal to terminate the Commission im- 
mediately. As recommended by the ad hoc Political 
Committee, the Assembly widened the Commission’s 
competence. (See page 508.) 


e NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Konstantin Zinchenko was formally installed as As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge of Security Council 
Affairs at the General Assembly’s plenary meeting on 
October 21, when he took the oath of office at the 
invitation of the President. 

Assistant Secretaries-General are required by staff 
regulations to take this oath at a public meeting of 
the Assembly. 


© HUMAN RIGHTS 


The General Assembly on October 22 adopted the 
report of the ad hoc Political Committee on “Ob- 
servance in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania of Hu- 
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man Rights and Fundamental Freedoms” by a vote of 
47 to 5, with 7 abstentions. The resolution expresses 
continuing interest in and grave concern at the accu- 
sations made against the three countries and decides 
to retain the question on the agenda of the Assembly. 
The Assembly asks meantime for an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on several 
legal questions with reference to the Peace Treaties 
between the Allies and Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. 


© FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Further action on the draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information has been postponed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the next session. The Commission 
on Human Rights was requested to include adequate 
provisions on the subject in its draft Covenant on 
Human Rights. This decision was taken by the As- 
sembly at a plenary meeting, on October 20, by a vote 
of 38-10, with 10 abstentions. (See page 505.) 


@ METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Amendments and a@dditions to its rules of proced- 
ure in order to meet its increasing responsibilities were 
approved by the Assembly on October 22 on the 
recommendation of the Sixth Committee. They will 
come into effect next January 1. (See page 511.) 


© TRUSTEESHIP 


Administering Authorities are called on to give 
primary consideration to the interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants of Trust Territories in all future plans for 
economic expansion,. according to a_ resolution 
adopted by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on 
October 19. This proposal, one of five recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Assembly, is designed to give 
the people of these areas greater participation in in- 
dustrial and agricultural development and raise stand- 
ards of living. Other proposals approved by the Com- 
mittee deal with political, social and educational 
progress in the Trust Territories. (See page 528.) 


e ITALIAN COLONIES 


After receiving numerous proposals for the future 
of the former Italian colonies the First Committee on 
October 11, set up a special sub-committee to draw 
up a resolution, or resolutions, on the whole question. 
This 21-member sub-committee in turn received sev- 

(Continued on page 502) 
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"AN ACT OF FAITH" 


Cornerstone Laid in Ceremony at Site 


The cornerstone of the United 
Nations Permanent Headquarters 
was laid on October 24, United Na- 
tions Day, in a ceremony which 
brought into sharp focus both the 
progress of the past four years and 
the magnitude of the task ahead. 

The function took place at an 
open air plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly on the site of the 
Headquarters building at 42nd Street 
and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive 
in New York City. 

There the Delegations of the 59 
Member Nations, seated in the fa- 
miliar order obtaining at Flushing 
Meadows, heard the President of the 
United States of America call the 
laying of this cornerstone “an act of 
faith—our unshakeable faith that 
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the United Nations will succeed in 
accomplishing the great tasks for 
which it was created.” (The complete 
text of President Truman’s speech 
appears on page 497). 

The delegates sat below and facing 
a rostrum backed by the blue and 
white of a gigantic United Nations 
flag. Upon that rostrum sat the 
President of the Assembly, General 
Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines, 
flanked by the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Trygve Lie, and his Executive 
Assistant, Mr. Andrew W. Cordier. 
Just beneath them was the dais for 
the speakers—President Harry S. 
Truman, Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin, Chairman of the United Na- 
tions Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee and Permanent Representative 


of the United States to the United 
Nations, Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
who spoke for the City of New 
York, and Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York State. 

Also on the dais with the speakers 
were John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, rep- 
resenting John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
whose generosity made it possible to 
acquire the site, and the seven Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly—the 
heads of the Delegations of Brazil, 
China, France, Pakistan, Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, United 
Kingdom and United States. 

Stretching back from the Assem- 
bly area, up the gentle slope towards 
First Avenue and in the adjacent 
playground, were massed the seats of 
the spectators—guests of the dele- 
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gates, officials and guests of the City 
of New York, members of the 
United Nations Secretariat and the 
public. In all, seating accommoda- 
tion was provided for 10,000, with 
500 seats reserved—at the special 
request of the Secretary-General— 
for workers engaged in the construc- 
tion of the great building which 
towered, impressive even in its pres- 
ent stage, above the scene. 

The ceremony had been scheduled 
to start at noon and at 12:07 pm 
General Romulo called the plenary 
meeting of the Assembly to order. 

America, said General Romulo, 
had given much to the United Na- 
tions. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
“the greatest American of our time,” 
was one of its founding fathers and 
his concept of the Four Freedoms 
had “defined, in terms of mankind’s 
need for indivisible unity, the basic 
aspirations now embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

General Romulo recalled that the 
United Nations from the outset had 
chosen the United States as its per- 
manent home and he traced, step by 
step, the path which had led to the 
cornerstone laying ceremony—the 
temporary home at Hunter College, 
the offers of other American cities, 
the generosity of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., a generosity matched by 
that of the City of New York, which 
had provided the permanent site. 

“Upon recommendation of Presi- 
dent Truman,” said General Romulo, 
“the United States Congress, in one 
of the most heartening evidences 
of its bipartisan policy in support of 
the United Nations, granted a loan 
without interest for the construction 
of the buildings. The first allocation 
of $25,000,000 from that loan was 
made available by the Congress in 
1948 after agreement between Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Dewey. 
Thus did the United States Govern- 
ment, by the symbolic act of giving 
the United Nations a permanent 
home on American soil, yield a bit 
of its sovereignty to the world or- 
ganization. 

“This ground, a part of America, 
now belongs to the world. It is 
dedicated ground. Upon it will rest 
the visible structure of the United 
Nations, the instrument by which 
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President Truman greeting Mr. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. 


On the left is General Carlos P. Romulo, President of the General Assembly. 


humanity hopes to attain peace and 
the blessings of peace.” 

At the conclusion of his opening 
address, General Romulo introduced 
Ambassador Austin, who said that 
the many conferences and consulta- 
tions in which he had participated 
as Chairman of the Headquarters 
Advisory Committee now came to 
fruition. There were t:vo points, he 
said, that might add to an under- 
standing of the achievement marked 
by the cornerstone ceremony: “First, 
that men and women of goodwill 
have demonstrated their interest in 
the United Nations by very sub- 
stantial acts of generosity. Second, 
that this home-building enterprise 
has been carried out by remarkable 
unanimity among the Members of 
the United Nations.’ 

The “magnificent benevolence” of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had 
decided the “emotional controversy” 
over general location and specified 
the site for the headquarters. And 
Mayor O’Dwyer, the Citizens Com- 
mittee and the officials of the City 
of New York, acting “promptly, 
generously and with vision,” had 
provided $20,000,000 to build the 
approaches and a $2,000,000 grant 
to start the work. They had in 


every way facilitated the headquar- 
ters agreement, even to the extent 
of waiving taxes. 
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“A board of design composed of 
12 celebrated architects from 12 
countries representing all the regions 
of the earth commenced meetings in 
March, 1947,” said Ambassador Au- 
stin, and “from some 50 basic 
schemes and about 100 secondary 
designs they reached unanimous 
agreement on the blueprints which 
are now taking form in the buildings 
under construction here. 

“This demonstration by these ar- 
chitects of many countries was a 
milestone on the road to accord. 
No less than statesmen, they had 
strong opinions and vital differences 
to harmonize. They did it unani- 
mously.” 

A similar unanimity, he said, had 
marked the Headquarters Advisory 
Committee and the General Assem- 
bly. And “having achieved unani- 
mity on the plans for our United 
Nations home, we determinedly seek 
agreement on security and well-being 
for the members of the household. 

“So these structures here are not 
merely buildings to house the work- 
ers in the cause of peace and world 
progress. They are an instrument 
for harmony. They are a symbol 
in steel, and marble and glass of 
unanimous effort and agreement.” 

Mayor O’Dwyer told the Assembly 
that “ no event of greater importance 
has ever happened in the history of 








the City than its selection as the 
permanent United Nations home. 

“We are not impatient with the 
United Nations,” he said, “because 
it has failed immediately to solve all 
the problems of the world. We 
know that progress is a slow process. 
We know that the chosen representa- 
tives of the nations must devote their 
hearts and minds to the task of 
bringing the human family together.” 

Governor Dewey expressed his 
pleasure at welcoming to the State 
of New York “not only the President 
of the United States but Delegates 
and Representatives from all the na- 
tions of the world who are taking 
part in the most important labor of 
all — preserving and building the 
peace. 

“It is important that we be here,” 
he said, “because in this, which is 
now the greatest and most cosmo- 
politan city in the world, we find 
the fairest meeting-ground for all the 
associations, the views and aspira- 
tions of all the peoples of the world.” 

The people of every nation, de- 
clared the Governor, “owe the dele- 
gates who have labored here their 
gratitude in bountiful measure for 
peace to the extent they now enjoy it. 

“There are many weary miles and 
millions of weary hours of drudgery 
ahead,” he concluded, “But from a 
fragile beginning through perilous 
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tasks the United Nations has weath- 
ered every storm. It is stronger 
today than ever before. It is my 
hope that these mighty buildings 
being here erected may symbolize 
the growing might of the United Na- 
tions in the best cause of all, peace 
and goodwill on earth.” 


The next speaker was the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose 
advent to the speakers’ dais was 
heralded by the music of the massed 
bands playing “Hail to the Chief,” 
traditional musical salute to an Amer- 
ican Chief Executive. Mr. Truman 
spoke of the buildings of the Per- 
manent Headquarters as “the most 
important buildings in the world,” 
the center of man’s hope for peace 
and a better life. (see complete text 
below). 


At the conclusion of President 


Truman’s address the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, escorted by Mr. Wallace K. 
Harrison, Director of Planning, left 
the rostrum and mounted a ramp 
to where, some 25 feet above the 
present street level on what will be 
the south side of the permanent 
buildings, a two-ton cornerstone of 
New Hampshire granite hung, sus- 
pended from a crane. 


Dedicating the cornerstone, Mr. 
Lie deposited in a metal container a 
copy of the original Charter of the 
United Nations as signed at San 
Francisco exactly four years before. 
With it he placed a true copy of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and a copy of the program 
for the ceremony. 


“May the United Nations Charter 
be the foundation for as strong and 
true a structure of world peace as 


President Truman's Address 


“The Center of Man’s Hope” 


Here, in full, is the text of the ad- 
dress delivered at the cornerstone 
ceremonies in New York City by 
Mr. Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States of America: 


President Romulo, Mr. Lie, Dis- 
tinguished Representatives and Fel- 
low Guests: 


We have come together today to 
lay the cornerstone of the Perma- 
nent Headquarters of the United 
Nations. These are the most im- 
portant buildings in the world, for 
they are the center of man’s hope 
for peace and a better life. This is 
the place where the nations of the 
world will work together to make 
that hope a reality. 

This occasion is a source of spe- 
cial pride to the people of the 
United States. We are deeply con- 
scious of the honor of having the 
Permanent Headquarters of the 
United Nations in this country. At 
the same time, we know how im- 
portant it is that the people of other 
nations should come to know at first 
hand the work of this world organi- 
zation. We consider it appropriate, 
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therefore, that the United Nations 
should hold meetings from time to 
time in other countries when that 
can be done. For the United Na- 
tions must draw its inspiration from 
the people of every land; it must be 
truly representative of and responsive 
to the peoples of the world whom it 
was created to serve. 


A New Stage in UN Growth 


This ceremony marks a new stage 
in the growth of the United Na- 
tions. It is fitting that it should take 
place on United Nations Day, the 
fourth anniversary of the day the 
Charter entered into effect. During 
the four years of its existence, this 
organization has become a powerful 
force for promoting peace and 
friendship among the peoples of the 
worid. The construction of this new 
headquarters is tangible proof of the 
steadfast faith of the Members in the 
vitality and strength of the organiza- 
tion, and of our determination that 
it shall become more and more ef- 
fective in the years ahead. 


The Charter embodies the hopes 


the building that rises high above us 
here today,” he said, giving the sig- 
nal to lower the cornerstone into 
place. 

The Secretary-General then gave 
thanks to all whose devotion to the 
United Nations had made it possible 
to proceed so far with the permanent 
Headquarters, expressing special 
gratitude to President Truman for all 
that the United States, as host coun- 
try, had done for the United Nations 
Every day must be a United Nations 
Day, he said, until the peace of the 
world is made secure. (the full text 
of the Secretary-General’s address 
appears on page 500). 

Accompanied by Mr. Harrison, 
the Secretary-General then returned 
to the rostrum and the President of 
the Assembly declared the 237th 
plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly adjourned at 1:05 PM. 


and ideals of men_ everywhere. 
Hopes and ideals are not static. They 
are dynamic, and they give life and 
vigor to the United Nations. We 
look forward to a continuing growth 
and evolution of the organization to 
meet the changing needs of the 


world’s peoples. We hope _ that 
eventually every nation on earth will 
be a_ fully qualified and loyal 
member. 


We who are close to the United 
Nations sometimes forget that it is 
more than the procedures, the coun- 
cils and the debates, through which 
it Operates. We tend to overlook the 
fact that the organization is the liv- 
ing embodiment of the principles of 
the Charter—the renunciation of ag- 
gression and the joint determination 
to build a better life. 

But if we overlook this fact, we 
will fail to realize the strength and 
power of the United Nations. We 
will fail to understand the true 
nature of this new force that has 
been created in the affairs of our 
time. 

The United Nations is essentially 
an expression of the moral nature of 
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man’s aspirations. The Charter clear- 
ly shows our determination that in- 
ternational problems must be settled 
on a basis acceptable to the con- 
science of mankind. 

Because the United Nations is the 
dynamic expression of what all the 
peoples of the world desire, because 
it sets up a standard of right and 
justice for all nations, it is greater 
than any of its Members. The com- 
pact that underiies the United Na- 
tions cannot be ignored—and it can- 
not be infringed or dissoived. 

We in the United States, in the 
course of our own history, have 
learned what it means to set up an 
organization to give expression to 
the common desire for peace and 
unity. Our Constitution expressed 
the will of the people that there 
should be a United States. And 
through toil and struggle the people 
made their will prevail. 

In the same way, I think, the 
Charter and the organization served 
by these buildings express the will 
of the people of the world that there 
shall be a United Nations. 

This does not mean that all the 
Member countries are of one mind 
on all issues. The controversies 
which divide us go very deep. We 
should understand that these build- 
ings are not a monument to the 
unanimous agreement of nations on 
all things. But they signify one new 
and important fact. They signify 
that the peoples of the world are of 
one mind in their determination to 
solve their common problems by 
working together. 

Our success in the United Nations 
will be measured not only in terms 


of our ability to meet and master 
political controversies. We have 
learned that political controversies 
grow out of social and economic 
problems. If the people of the world 
are to live together in peace, we 
must work together to establish the 
conditions that will provide a firm 
foundation for peace. 

For this reason, our success will 
also be measured by the extent to 
which the rights of individual human 
beings are realized. And it will be 
measured by the extent of our eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

These fundamental facts are 
recognized both in the language of 
the Charter and in the activities in 
which the United Nations has been 
engaged during the past four years. 
The Charter plainly makes respect 
for human rights by nations a mat- 
ter of international concern. The 
Member nations have learned from 
bitter experience that regard for 
human rights is indispensable to poli- 
tical, economic and social progress. 
They have learned that disregard of 
human rights is the beginning of 
tyranny and, too often, the begin- 
ning of war. 

For these reasons, the United Na- 
tions has devoted much of its time 
to fostering respect for human rights. 
The General Assembly has adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Convention on 
Genocide. Other important meas- 
ures in this field are under study. 

I am confident that this great 
work will go steadily forward. The 
preparation of a Covenant on 
Human Rights by the Human Rights 
Commission is a task with which the 


President Truman shaking hands with Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
Left to right: General Carlos P. Rumulo, President of the General 
Assembly; President Truman; Mayor William O’Dwyer; U. S. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson; Mr. Lie and Ambassador Warren Austin, U. S. 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations. 


United States is deeply concerned. 
We believe strongly that the attain- 
ment of basic civil and_ political 
rights for men and women every- 
where—without regard to race, lan- 
guage or religion—is essential to the 
peace we are seeking. We hope that 
the Covenant on Human Rights will 
contain effective provisions regard- 
ing freedom of information. The 
minds of men must be free from 
artificial and arbitrary restraints, in 
order that they may seek the truth 
and apply their intelligence to the 
making of a better world. 


The Challenge Of Poverty 

Another field in which the United 
Nations is undertaking to build the 
foundations of a peaceful world is 
that of economic development. To- 
day, at least half of mankind lives 
in dire poverty. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of men, women and children 
lack adequate food, clothing and 
shelter. We cannot achieve perma- 
nent peace and prosperity in the 
world until the standard of living 
in under-developed areas is raised. 

It is for this reason that I have 
urged the launching of a vigorous 
and concerted effort to apply mod- 
ern technology and capital invest- 
ment to improve the lot of thcse 
peoples. These areas need a large 
expansion of investment and trade. 
In order for this to take place, they 
also need the application of scientific 
knowledge and technical skills to 
their basic problems — producing 
more food, improving health and 
sanitation, making use of their nat- 
ural resources and educating their 
people. 

To meet these needs, the United 
Nations and its agencies are prepar- 
ing a detailed program for technical 
assistance to under-developed areas. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil last summer defined the basic 
principles which should underlie this 
program. The General Assembly is 
now completing and perfecting the 
initial plans. The fact that the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Assembly 
voted unanimously for the resolution 
on technical assistance shows that 
this is a common cause which com- 
mands united support. Although dif- 
ferences may arise over details of the 
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program, I fervently hope that the 
members of the United Nations will 
remain unanimous in their determi- 
nation to raise the standards of 
living of the less fortunate members 
of the human family. 

The United States intends to play 
its full part in this great enterprise. 
We are already carrying on a num- 
ber of activities in this field. I shall 
urge the Congress, when it recon- 
venes in January, to give high 
priority to proposals which will 
make possible additional technical 
assistance and capital investment. 

I should like to speak of one other 
problem which is of major concern 
to the United Nations. That is the 
control of atomic energy. 


- 

Control Of Atomic Energy 

Ever since the first atomic 
weapon was developed, a major ob- 
jective of United States policy has 
been a system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy that would as- 
sure effective prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and at the same time would 
promote the peaceful use of atomic 
energy by all nations. 

In November, 1945, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee of the United Kingdom, 
Prime Minister King of Canada and 
I agreed that the problem of inter- 
national control of atomic energy 
should be referred to the United Na- 
tions. The establishment of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission was one of the first acts 
of the first session of the General 
Assembly. 

That Commission worked for 
three years on the problem. It de- 
veloped a plan of control which re- 
flected valuable contributions by al- 
most every country represented on 
the Commission. This plan of con- 
trol was overwhelmingly approved 
by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 4, 1948. 

This is a good plan. It is a plan 
that can work and, more important, 
it is a plan that can be effective in 
accomplishing its purpose. It is the 
only plan so far developed that 
would meet the technical require- 
ments of control, that would make 
prohibition of atomic weapons ef- 
fective, and at the same time pro- 
mote the peaceful development of 
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Seated (left to right) Wallace K. 


Harrison, Headquarters Director of Planning; Mr. De-Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, Jean Chauvel, of France, and Sir Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan—Assembly Vice- 
Presidents; Governor Thomas Dewey of New York, Mayor William O’Dwyer, and Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign Minister and Aseembly Vice-President. 


atomic energy on a_ co-operative 
basis. 

We support this plan and will con- 
tinue to support it unless and until a 
better and more effective plan is put 
forward. To assure that atomic 
energy will be devoted to man’s wel- 
fare and not to his destruction is a 
continuing challenge to all nations 
and all peoples. The United States 
is now, and will remain, ready to 
do its full share in meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

Respect for human rights, promo- 
tion of economic development, and 
a system for control of weapons are 
requisites to the kind of world we 
seek. We cannot solve these prob- 
lems overnight, but we must keep 
everlastingly working at them in 
order to reach our goal. 

No single nation can always have 
its own way, for these are human 
problems, and the solution of human 
problems is to be found in negotia- 
tion and mutual adjustment. 

The challenge of the Twentieth 
Century is the challenge of human 
relations, and not of impersonal 
natural forces. The real dangers con- 
fronting us today have their origins 
in outmoded habits of thought, in 
the inertia of human nature, and in 
preoccupation with supposed na- 


tional interests to the detriment of 
the common good. 

As members of the United Na- 
tions, we are convinced that patience, 





the spirit of reasonableness, and 
hard work will solve the most stub- 
born political poblems. We are con- 
vinced that individual rights and so- 
cial and economic progress can be 
advanced through international co- 
operation. 

Our faith is in the betterment of 
human relations. Our vision is of a 
better world in which men and na- 
tions can live together, respecting 
one another’s rights and co-operating 
in building a better life for all. Our 
efforts are made in the belief that 
men and nations can co-operate, that 
there are no international problems 
which men of good will cannot solve 
or adjust. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lie, the laying 
of this cornerstone is an act of faith 
—our unshakeable faith that the 
United Nations will succeed in ac- 
complishing the great tasks for 
which it was created. 

But “faith without works is dead.” 
We must make our devotion to the 
ideals of the Charter as strong as 
the steel in this building. We must 
pursue the objectives of the Charter 
with resolution as firm as the rock 
on which this building rests. We 
must conduct our affairs foursquare 
with the Charter, in terms as true as 
this cornerstone. 

If we do these things, the United 
Nations will endure and will bring 
the blessings of peace and well-being 
to mankind. 
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“In the Name of the Peoples’ 


The Secretary-General’s Dedicatory Address 


Here is the complete text of the 
address delivered by Mr. Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Permanent Headquar- 
ters of the United Nations in New 
York City on United Nations Day, 
October 24: 


It is with a profound sense of the 
historic significance of this occasion 
that I proceed to dedicate the cor- 
nerstone of the Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 


The Charter of the United Na- 
tions begins, as you know, with the 
words “We, the Peoples of the 
United Nations.” In the name of 
the peoples of the United Nations I 
now place for deposit in the corner- 
stone, to be preserved for all time, 
an exact copy of the original Charter 
signed at San Francisco. May the 
United Nations Charter be the 
foundation for as strong and true a 
structure of world peace as the build- 
ing that rises high above us here to- 
day. 

With the Charter of the United 
Nations I also place for deposit in 
the cornerstone a true copy of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948. This Declara- 
tion sets a standard for governments 
to which men and women of every 
race, language, color and belief can 
appeal whenever their rights are 
violated. It is a standard by which 
they can rally the support of the 
opinion of mankind for the fuller 
realization of the rights that are here 
declared. 


Finally, I place also in the corner- 
stone a copy of the program of this 
ceremony of dedication. 


Mr. President, the cornerstone will 
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now be lowered into place. The 
point at which it will now rest marks 
the south side of the Permanent 
Headquarters buildings when they 
are completed. 

We have been able to proceed so 
far as this in the building of the 
Permanent Headquarters only be- 
cause of the devotion to the United 
Nations of thousands of men and 
women in every walk of life. 

There are so many people I have 
it in my heart to thank! I cannot 
name them all. 

Beside me is Wallace Harrison, 
the Director of Planning, whose 
genius is responsible for so much. 
Over there are the workers who were 
swarming around the girders, the 
marble and the glass of this building 
only an hour ago and who will 
return to their uncompleted task 
when this ceremony ends. 


There are many, many others here 
—and some who are not here—the 
architects and engineers and consult- 
ants; the other members of our Head- 
quarters Staff and the Secretariat; 
the contractors; the city officials, Mr. 
Rockefeller, and, of course, Am- 
bassador Austin and the members of 
the Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee, Mayor O’Dwyer and Governor 
Dewey. 


To President Truman I wish to 
express the gratitude of the United 
Nations Secretariat for many things 
that the United States, as the host 
country, and he, as its President, 
have done for the United Nations. 


Since we came here to New York 
in 1946, he has really been the 
champion of the United Nations and 
his name, together with those of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Cor- 
dell Hull, will always be connected 
with the United Nations. And this 


building and the others to come are 
closer: to his name than to any other 
person in the world. 

We are grateful for the strong 
words of support for the United Na- 
tions that he and the other speakers 
have brought to us on this United 
Nations Day. 

The world needs words of inspira- 
tion and of faith in the United Na- 
tions by the statesmen of the Great 
Powers and the other Member Na- 
tions. Such words are not mean- 
ingless. They count for much. 
Throughout history they have ral- 
lied humanity to great causes. 

The world needs acts, as well as 
words, acts of statesmanship and 
courage by the Member Govern- 
ments in support of the United Na- 
tions. 

I believe profoundly that only the 
success of the United Nations can 
prevent a third world war and 
achieve lasting peace. 

The United Nations has not yet 
succeeded, nor has it failed. It is an 
unfinished structure. Many years 
will be needed to complete it. 

The United Nations will succeed 
if the peoples of the world, acting 
through their governments, insist 
upon unwavering support for the 
United Nations Charter, both in acts 
and in words, and upon using the 
machinery of the United Nations to 
its full capacity, not only part of the 
time, but all the time. 

We shall have peace in proportion 
to the amount of hard work and 
strong faith the peoples of the world 
give to making the United Nations 
work. 

Mr. President, it should be our 
purpose—it must be our duty—to 
make every day in the year a United 
Nations: Day until the peace of the 
world is made secure. 
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Messages on United Nations Day 


World Wide Greetings 


Numerous messages on United Na- 
tions Day have been received by the 
Secretary-General. Coming from 
heads of Member states, Ministers 
and leading personalities, the mes- 
sages reaffirm faith in the United 
Nations and pledge wholehearted 
support. Below are excerpts from 
some of the messages received 
through October 25: 


ETHIOPIA 


HAILE SELASSIE I, EMPEROR OF 
ETHIOPIA: It is with great pleasure 
that Ethiopia joins the other Mem- 
ber nations to observe once again 
United Nations Day. We are pleased 
to learn that the foundation stone of 
the United Nations Permanent Head- 
quarters will be laid on this momen- 
tous occasion and trust this building 
will serve as a living symbol of the 
very high purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. In this respect, 
we believe Member nations realize 
that international peace and security 
will last only if it is based on prin- 
ciples of justice, failing which it 
would be tantamount to building a 
house on sand. We trust that the 
General Assembly, inspired by the 
sense of justice, will be successful in 
its present session and to that end 
we reiterate our best wishes. 


INDIA 


C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA: On behalf of the 
people of India and her Government, 
I renew today our pledge of loyalty 
to the United Nations Organization 
and prayerfully hope that in. spite 
of every discouragement and every 
obstacle, it will develop a soul of its 
own which may be greater than that 
of any of its individual Members. 
Thereby the Organization may tri- 
umph over the failings of even the 
greatest amongst its Members. 
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DENMARK 


GUSTAV RASMUSSEN, FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER OF DENMARK: Today we can 
see that the United Nations—in- 
volved in endless phases of compli- 
cated international association—has 
made progress in many ways... 
Talks between statesmen at Lake 
Success have contributed consider- 
ably toward the solution of the most 
serious Great Power conflict since 
the war: the Berlin crisis. The 
United Nations on that occasion, as 
on several others, has demonstrated 
its power as a peace instrument. The 
United Nations’ strength is that it 
acts as an authoritative conciliation 
organ where mutual problems can be 
discussed. The Danish Government 
and the Danish people do not have 
a warmer wish than that the United 
Nations may grow still stronger, 
benefitting international co-operation 
and securing peace. 


ISRAEL 


MOSHE SHARETT, FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER OF ISRAEL: I beg to convey to 
you the heartfelt greetings of the 
Government and the people of Israel. 
We feel deeply gratified at the oppor- 
tunity afforded us during the past 
year by our admission to the United 
Nations of co-operating in the great 
task of regulating the political, social 
and economic life of humanity in 
accordance with the ideals of peace 
and ordered progress which inspired 
the establishment of this great inter- 
national Organization. May I also 
convey to you and to your collabor- 
ators our grateful appreciation of 
your tireless efforts to promote and 
consolidate the peace of the world. 
Please accept the assurance of my 
personal admiration for your high 
idealism and tireless perseverance. 


NORWAY 


HALVARD LANGE, FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER OF NORWAY: Today it is four 
years since the Charter became effec- 
tive. During these years the United 
Nations has faced the problem of 
solving a series of important polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural 
questions. In the Palestine conflict, 
the United Nations Acting Mediator, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, succeeded in 
arranging a cease-fire between Israel 
and the Arab countries after war had 
actually commenced. The Indone- 
sian problem is closer to solution as 
a result of the United Nations Mis- 
sion which has helped to bring about 
direct talks at The Hague. Secure 
economic and social conditions are 
an important prerequisite in main- 
taining peace. In this connection, 
the General Assembly is now dis- 
cussing a vast plan for the econom- 
ically under-developed countries. If, 
as we hope, it will be possible to 
execute this plan in a true interna- 
tional spirit, the United Nations will 
have taken a very important step to- 
ward world prosperity and peace. 
Norway has always tried to assist in 
finding solutions which will increase 
United Nations influence and she 
will continue to do so. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


CLEMENT ATTLEE, PRIME MINIS- 
TER OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: In 
these difficult years the United Na- 
tions have had to grapple with po- 
litical and economic problems of the 
first importance, even before the or- 
ganization itself has had a chance 
to reach maturity. Some of the 
problems, such as the Palestine ques- 
tion, had already occupied the re- 
sources of ordinary negotiations for 
many years; others, such as the in- 
ternational control of atomic en- 
ergy, are of more recent origin, but 
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are even less susceptible to a quick 
solution. Nevertheless, patience, 
goodwill and continuous effort have 
enabled the United Nations to meet 
the stresses and strains which these 
situations have imposed upon it, so 
that today, although unhappily many 
disputes and differences manifest 
themselves, we may firmly say that 
in the economic and social fields 
work of great value and importance 
is being carried on with a substantial 
measure of success and even in the 
stormy sea of politics the Organiza- 
tion has pointed the way towards the 
just and peaceful settlement of many 
disputes. . . . Faith, tolerance, self- 
restraint, endurance, adherence to 
the principle and determination on 
the part of the peoples of the whole 
world to settle their differences in a 
spirit of co-operation and compro- 
mise: all these are necessary if the 
United Nations is to fulfill the high 
hopes which were placed in it at the 
time of its foundation. Let us make 
it, then, our firm resolve to give the 
Organization our full support, in the 
conviction that by doing so we shall 
bring nearer the high hopes of peace 
which all of us deeply cherish. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL: I feel very 
proud that, in 1942, the Government 
of which I was head was one of the 
first sponsors of the First Declara- 
tion of the United Nations. . . . The 
United Nations must and will suc- 
ceed, provided those countries which 


ISLAND OF PEACE-MAKERS 


Visitors at the cornerstone cere- 
mony included a colorful group 
of American Indian chiefs who 
represented the six nations of 
the Iroquois Confederacy. The 
spokesman of the Iroquois chiefs 
recalled that it was an Iroquois 
tribe which originally sold the 
island of Manhattan to Dutch set- 
tlers for $24. In a brief statement 
to the Bulletin the chief said the 
Iroquois were very happy that 
Manhattan had now become the 
headquarters of the United Na- 
tions. “My tribe were peace- 
makers on Manhattan back in 
1570 and it is fitting that our old 
island has now become the head- 
quarters of the world’s greatest 
peace-making organization,” he 
said. 





have signed the Charter faithfully 
abide by its terms, both in the letter 
and in the spirit. However, govern- 
ments give it very little construction 
without the support of an enlight- 
ened public opinion and it is in that 
field that the United Nations Asso- 
ciation plays a major role. As one 
of its Honorary Presidents, I urge 
everyone to joint the rangs of the 
Association. The horror of war is 
still vivid in the memory of us all. 
The knowledge that we were fight- 





ing in a just cause pulled us through 
those dark days until the battle was 
won. But there is no lasting victory 
unless it brings peace to all man- 
kind. 


UNITED STATES 


CORDELL HULL: May I join with 
the others of the whole-hearted peace 
advocates throughout the world in 
offering warmest felicitations on this 
notable anniversary. The peace-dis- 
posed governments and_ peoples 
everywhere have now a responsibil- 
ity, greater than ever before, of car- 
rying forward successfully the cause 
of freedom, peace with justice and 
security, with world order under law 
—unprecedented in its importance. 
There is corresponding need, never 
more urgent, for the constant main- 
tenance of thoroughly informed pub- 
lic opinion. Governments and peo- 
ples must redouble their efforts to 
co-operate and proceed more fully 
to meet their duties and obligations 
if the sacred cause of peace and civi- 
lization is to be preserved to bless 
coming generations. 

* * 

And from KLAMATH FALLS, ORE- 
GON, the following telegram ad- 
dressed to the “United Nations, care 
the Hon. Trygve Lie”— 

Birthday congratulations. May 

you live to be a hundred. 

—tThe children of Riverside 
Elementary School 





NEWS AND NOTES 


(Continued from page 493) 


been examining 1950 appropriations Department by 
Department. As of October 19, the Committee had 


eral new proposals concerning each of the three ter- 
ritories and, as of October 25, had not reached a final 
decision on Libya, Eritrea or Somaliland. The first 
Committee also heard the views of representatives of 
political organizations in each of the territories. (See 
page 525.) 


e BUDGET 


The General Assembly, on October 20, approved a 
supplementary credit of $27,000 for the Commission 
of Enquiry on the Coca Leaf. (See page 552) 

The Fifth Committee approved a revised Scale of 
Assessment for 1950 on October 6. After a general 
debate on the budget estimates, the Committee has 
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completed first reading on the estimates of the Depart- 
ments of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, Public Information, Legal Af- 
fairs, and Conference and General Services. 


© INTERIM COMMITTEE 


As proposed by the Interim Committee itself, re- 
establishment of that Committee for an indefinite 
period was recommended by the ad hoc Political 
Committee on October 19, after conciliation attempts 
to consider the possibility of a subsidiary committee 
of the Assembly acceptable to all Members proved 
futile. (See page 545.) 


U. N. B.—November 1, 1949 








The Judiciary 


In the International Sphere 


by JUSTICE JULES BASDEVANT 


President of the International Court of Justice 


On the Occasion of United Nations Day, the President of the International Court 
of Justice reviews the record of the principal judicial organ of the United Nations 


in this special message to the Bulletin. 


“The International Court of Jus- 
tice shall be the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations,” states 
Article 92 of the Charter. 

It was the Charter’s intention by 
this statement to signify first of all 
that it was leaving room for the 
traditional procedure of international 
arbitration for the judicial settlement 
of international disputes. In fact, the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
established by The Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 is still in existence: like 
the International Court of Justice, it 
has its headquarters in the Peace 
Palace; its Secretary-General main- 
tains the best neighbourly relations 
with the President and Registrar of 
the International Court of Justice. 
The Registry of the Court assists in 
the publication of the Reports of In- 
ternational Arbitral Awards; the 
President of the Court is sometimes 
called upon to appoint the President 
or some member of an arbitral 
tribunal, and did so recently at the 
request of UNESCO. 

By the title which it adopted, the 


_Charter intended to emphasize in a 


positive manner the _ international 
character of the Court’s composi- 
tion. With its fifteen judges, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, trained in dif- 
ferent legal systems, the Court is 
better able than an arbitration 
tribunal chosen by the parties to a 
case, to contribute by its jurispru- 
dence to the development of law in a 
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. as 


truly international spirit. 

As a judicial organ, the Court 
realized that proper procedure is a 
condition of proper justice. It took 
great care to establish its own pro- 
cedure in such a way as to afford 
the parties every guarantee for the 
defence of their cause. 

As a judicial organ, the Court ap- 
plies international law to the dis- 
putes submitted to it. Political con- 
siderations must play no part in its 
decisions. Political disputes which 
arise from _ conflicting interests, 
tendencies, passions, prejudices or 
fears and the solution of which can 
only be found in the more or less 
skilful reconciliation of these factors 
are not within its province: the 
Charter has established or revived 
other organs or methods to deal with 
such matters. 

The Court exercises its judicial 
function in the settlement of disputes 
by means of judgments binding upon 
the parties. As it is the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations, 
the Charter had taken care to at- 
tach to the judgments of the Court, 
and to those judgments only, a spe- 
cial guarantee: the Security Council 
may, if it deems necessary, make 
recommendations or decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect 
to the judgments of the Court. 

Despite the status conferred upon 
it by the Charter, the jurisdiction of 
the Court is not as complete as that 










of national courts. Its jurisdiction 
rests upon the consent of States to 
submit their disputes to it. The ef- 
forts made at San Francisco to ren- 
der its jurisdiction compulsory in 
disputes of a legal nature failed. A 
number of States at least have 
recognized in advance, and subject 
to various conditions, the com- 
pulsory nature of the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion in disputes of this kind. On the 
basis of such a pledge, the United 
Kingdom has just referred to the 
Court a dispute with Norway. 

In addition to these judicial 
powers, the Court is invested with 
advisory powers which it exercises 
with all the safeguards provided by 
judicial procedure. The General As- 
sembly or the Security Council may 
request it for an advisory opinion 
on legal questions: and while the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, 
which had a similar right, never ex- 
ercised it, the Court has already 
given two advisory opinions at the 
request of the General Assembly, 
and the latter appears disposed to 
have recourse to this procedure 
again. Several specialized agencies 
have obtained authorization to re- 
quest similar opinions. 

The Court dispenses justice free 
of charge to all parties bringing a 
case before it. A party laying a case 
before the Court is not required to 
pay a deposit, contrary to certain 
recent assertions in the press, which 
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mentioned the figure of $400,000— 
nearly as much as is allocated in the 
United Nations budget for the 
Court’s expenses. No party incurs 
any expenditure other than that re- 
quired to defend its own case before 
the Court. 


Contrary to some assertions, the 
Court administers justice speedily. 
A comparison with national judicial 
procedure would soon show this. 
If sometimes, a case has been ab- 
normally protracted, this has always 
been due to procedural points raised 
by the parties and to postponements 
requested by them. 


Court's Independence 


Its standing as the principal judi- 
cial organ of the United Nations 
postulates the independence of the 
Court. There are several provisions 
in its Statute to ensure this. More- 
over, the Court has its own staff, 
under the authority of the Registrar, 
who is himself appointed by the 
Court. The Staff Regulations are 
established by the Court and are 
modelled as far as possible on those 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 

The status conferred on the Court 
by the Charter makes it opportune 
to consider the place held by the 
Judiciary in the international order. 


In the national sphere, the Judi- 
ciary is on a lower level than the 
other powers of the State. The old 
adage “The King is the fountain of 
justice” seemed to subordinate it to 
the King, and this was confirmed by 
his practice of issuing reprieves, and 
pardons (in France) and of holding 
“beds of justice.” In the modern 
world the status of the Judiciary as 
a separate power is sometimes con- 
tested and the Legislature may inter- 
vene to grant a judgment or to 
rectify a judicial interpretation; 
sometimes the Executive even takes 
upon itself to thwart judicial deci- 
sions or to evade the competence of 
the courts. 

In the international sphere a State 
is only bound by a conventional rule 
if it has accepted it: there is no legis- 
lative power superior to States. The 
United Nations General Assembly 
makes recommendations. The Se- 
curity Council, it is true, may take 
certain decisions which are binding 
both upon the minority and upon 
States which are not members of the 
Council: thus a super-State authority 
makes its appearance. But the five 
Great Powers escape this authority 
by their right of veto. 


Binding Decisions 
When, however, a case has been 


At the opening of the Court at the Hague on April 18, 1946. 





validly referred to the Court, the 
latter has the power of decision: its 
decision is reached by a majority 
vote, irrespective of the nationality 
of the judges; here there is no right 
of veto. The decision is binding on 
the parties whoever they may be. 
hus the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, dis- 
missing the United Kingdom’s ob- 
jection that the Court had no juris- 
diction in the suit brought by Greece 
concerning the Mavrommatis con- 
cessions, had the force of law for the 
United Kingdom. In this way the 
rule of law makes its appearance in 
the international sphere through the 
Judiciary. The Judiciary may be 
said to be in the vanguard of inter- 
national organization. Nor is this a 
privilege without limits or drawbacks 
for the Judiciary. Its authority and 
its power of decision are just what 
sometimes make Governments hes- 
itate to have recourse to it, to submit 
their disputes to it or to subscribe 
to clauses on compulsory jurisdiction. 


The role which the principal judi- 
cial organ of the United Nations will 
play in practice thus depends upon 
the decisions which Governments 
and the political organs of the 
United Nations may take to bring 
a case before Court in order to 
settle their disputes by judgments, 
or to obtain opinions on legal ques- 
tions. At the same time it is for 
public opinion to bring its influence 
to bear upon Governments in this 
connection. In‘ doing this, public 
opinion may consider on the one 
hand the advantages to be derived 
from the settlement of international 
disputes by judicial means and, on 
the other hand, the fact that before 
the Court, the parties, in their anx- 
iety to convince Judges whose de- 
cision will bind them, will strive to 
speak a language which those Judges 
will be prepared to listen to and 
accept. Thus, despite the divergence 
of conflicting opinions, the common 
ground between men and _ nations 
will be revealed and affirmed before 
the Court. And that is a matter of 
no small importance to the main- 
tenance or establishment of that 
good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends. 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 





Assembly Postpones Action on Convention 


The Commission on Human Rights 
should include adequate provisions 
on Freedom of Information in its 
draft Covenant on Human Rights. 


Further Assembly action on the 
draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information has been postponed to 
the next session pending “receipt of 
the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
or a progress report thereon.” 


This is the effect of the General 
Assembly’s decision on the subject 
taken at the plenary meeting on 
October 20. The voting was 38 for, 
10 against, with 10 abstentions. 


The General Assembly reached 
this decision after rejecting a pro- 
posal by Uruguay to return the item 
to the Third Committee for further 
study. It also rejected a Lebanese 
amendment which would have made 
the Assembly decide to establish at 
its next session the final text of a 
convention on freedom of informa- 
tion. 


Speaking for the United Kingdom, 
G. de Freitas stated that the Third 
Committee’s proposal was both logi- 
cal and practical. The Covenant on 
Human Rights, the basic document 
in the field, must contain provisions 
on Freedom of Information. If this 
was so, he said, a separate conven- 
tion may be unnecessary. On the 
other hand, it might be that the pro- 
visions would require amplification 
in another convention. However, 
until then, he could not tell whether 
a further convention was needed, 
and if it was needed, what it should 
contain. . 


Further, Mr. de Freitas pointed 
out that the differences of opinion 
which had become apparent in the 
Third Committee were very wide 
and the prospects of agreement at 
the present stage were slight. Less 
difficutly might be found in reaching 
agreement on a supplementary con- 
vention, after the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights had been passed. 
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The Third Committee had cer- 
tainly not shirked its duty. The 
question was discussed, argued ex- 
haustively, and had received most 
serious consideration. 


Secondly, it was argued that the 
work of the Geneva Conference on 
Freedom of Information was being 
discarded and brought to nothing, 
continued Mr. de Freitas. But the 
Third Committee had not proposed 
indefinite postponement. The As- 
sembly could discuss the Conven- 
tion at the next session, if it wished, 
in the light of developments in the 
Human Rights draft Covenant. The 
record of discussions, in the Geneva 
Conference and in the Assembly, 
would be of great assistance to the 
Human Rights Commission in draft- 
ing provisions regarding Freedom of 
Information. 


Jacques Kayser, of France, op- 
posed the proposal for reasons of 
morals as well as of method. Quot- 
ing from previous speeches of the 
representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union, as well as by the President 
of the Assembly, Mr. Kayser said 
that the Third Committee’s pro- 
posal contradicted the commitments 
which had been undertaken, in- 
creased the disorder and confusion 
of a procedure which should have 
been simple and direct, cancelled 
out the constructive efforts of the 
Geneva Conference and destroyed the 
hopes of many men attached to free- 
dom. “Do we want to have it said,” 
he asked, “that, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, freedom of infor- 
mation could not be assured on the 
international level?” 


Mr. Kayser argued that it would 
be impossible to introduce into the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights 
clauses which would cover all the 
provisions of the projected conven- 
tion. It did not seem to him more- 
over, to be a good method to refer 


the matter to a small Commission 
when a decision on it had been taken 
by a Conference with a large mem- 
bership composed of not only Mem- 
ber states, but also several non-Mem- 
ber states. Moreover, the French 
representative did not think that the 
commission was the body qualified 
to judge texts having a legal aspect 
and which were essentially orientated 
towards the technique and applica- 
tion of daily realities. The Commis- 
sion itself did not consider itself 
qualified, as was shown by its pre- 
vious decision with regard to the 
subject. 

Convinced that if the Third Com- 
mittee were to be seized once more 
of the question, it would find for the 
few controversial articles which re- 
mained to be discussed a basis for 
an agreement, Mr. Kayser declared 
that if differences existed, they could 
be smoothed out not by silence but 
by discussion. He was certain that 
by means of reciprocal concessions 
of the type experienced in the draft- 
ing of the first Convention on Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of 
Correction at the preceding session 
of the Assembly, agreement would 
be reached in a few days. However, 
he had been unable to discover what 
the alleged insurmountable difficulty 
consisted of. Those who wished to 
prevent an attempt to reach agree- 
ment at this session acted, he said, 
as if they did not wish to have the 
Convention. 

Arguing in favor of the resolution, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (UNITED 
STATES) stated that that proposal 
was intended to lead the Assembly 
out of the impasse created by deep 
disagreement over the specific pro- 
visions of the Draft and to make it 
possible to proceed with the essential 
task of defining that freedom in a 
legally binding instrument. It was 
a proposal for a change in pro- 
cedure, she declared, in order to 
speed the attainment of that objec- 
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tive. She could not see how the 
language of the resolution could be 
interpreted otherwise. Moreover, the 
resolution had left the way open for 
a reconsideration of the draft Con- 
vention at the next session of the 
Assembly. In requesting the Human 
Rights Commission, which was 
charged with the task of defining 
essential freedoms, to concern itself 
with that matter, the Assembly, in 
her opinion, was in no sense abdicat- 

The Commission had not decided 
that it could not draw up the pro- 
visions. It was only awaiting As- 
sembly action. Since no agreement 
could now be reached in the As- 
sembly, the only logical course was 
to seek agreement on the basis of 
essential principles. 


Hope for Convention 


Further support for this proposal 
came from C. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, of the Netherlands. It was very 
improbable that, without adequate 
preparation, the difficulties which 
had been encountered so long could 
be overcome. He felt that nothing 
would be lost in postponing the mat- 
ter for one more year. There was 
nothing behind the position of the 
sponsors of the resolution except a 
sincere desire that, in the near 
future, it would be possible to draw 
up a good convention on the prin- 
ciples of freedom of information. 


Salvador P. Lopez (PHILIPPINES) 
supported the proposal for postpone- 
ment only on the understanding that 
it would help to clarify the basic 
principles of freedom of informa- 
tion. As soon as that clarification 
had been achieved, he declared, as 
a result of the completion of the In- 
ternational Covenant on Human 
Rights, an immediate move should 
be made for the discussion of the 
draft Convention. 


Mr. Raul Noriega, of Mexico, did 
not share the pessimism about con- 
ciliation of differences. But he was 
convinced that a satisfactory agree- 
ment could not be reached in the 
present “epidemic of fear.” Above 
all, Mexico was anxious to avoid a 
skeleton convention, which would in- 
deed defeat all the efforts made so 
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far. Incorporation of freedom of in- 
formation provisions in the Human 
Rights Convention would be a step 
forward. He would therefore vote 
for the Committee’s resolution in the 
hope that the work would be con- 
tinued. 

Vladimir Dedijer (YUGOSLAVIA) 
opposed postponement. The discus- 
sion of the basic principles of free- 
dom of information would help de- 
velop peaceful relations among 
countries and help to combat propa- 
ganda inciting to war. 

Despite differences of opinion, he 
said, the very consideration of these 
principles, in the light of the present 
situation, would be a contribution 
to peace. 

Considering that the Committee’s 
proposal was one which adjourned 
indefinitely the consideration of the 
matter, Adolfo Tejera (URUGUAY) 
declared that it was neither just or 
reasonable for the Assembly to fail 
to legislate on freedom of informa- 
tion for the sole reason that it might 
do so later under the Commission 
on Human Rights. Consideration of 
fundamental questions cannot be 
evaded. Problems could not be 
solved by avoiding them, he de- 
clared. One of the greatest evils 
which did the most damage to the 
United Nations, he said, was sceptic- 
ism concerning it. 


No Abandonment 


If the Committee’s purpose was 
to abolish difficulties, said Dr. Karim 
Azkoul, of Lebanon, a more ap- 
propriate method could have been 
proposed such as the creation of a 
small committee of experts, or the 
sending of the problems to the 
Human Rights Commission to be 
studied and then presented to the 
Assembly in the form of a draft 
convention, or by referring the 
present draft Convention, with its 
difficulties, to the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information, which 
was a specialized body made up of 
experts in the field of information. 
Instead, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion was asked, not to solve those 
difficulties, but to do one thing which 
it had to do in any event, namely 


to include in the Convenant on 
Human Rights provisions concerning 
freedom of information. 


Dr. Azkoul wanted to make cer- 
tain that the idea of a convention 
would not be replaced by two or 
three clauses in the Covenant on 
Human Rights and this was the 
purpose of his amendment. 


Dr. Francisco Uchaso (CUBA) 
could not find any other remedy 
than to vote in favor of the pro- 
posal, although it was difficult to do 
so. The resolution postponed the 
question unnecessarily as if the pur- 
pose were to “dilute the whole mat- 
ter and make it evaporate.” The 
ideal thing would be to return this 
question to the Third Committee so 
that it could take it up again with 
much courage and conviction. Nev- 
ertheless, he feared that this could 
not be achieved. 


U.S.S.R. View 


Alexander S. Panyushkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., said that, to be acceptable, 
the Convention should provide that 
real freedom of information and of 
the press could only be ensured if 
the press and information organs 
were free from pressure and from 
the dictatorship of private publica- 
tion monopolies and syndicates. It 
should provide also that each state 
participating in it should, for the 
purpose of developing and strength- 
ening international co-operation and 
friendly relations among states, take 
the necessary measures, including 
legislative measures, to further the 
spreading of true and factual in- 
formation. Moreover, it should be 
provided that everyone was guar- 
anteed by law the right of free ex- 
pression of opinion, free speech and 
freedom of press on condition that 
that freedom should not be used for 
war propaganda or incitement of 
hostilities among peoples, for ra- 
cial discrimination or the spreading 
of slanderous rumors. 


During further debate, the rep- 
resentatives of Guatemala supported 
the Uruguayan proposal to return 
the matter to the Third Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke against 
the Lebanese amendment on _ the 
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ground that it prejudged the issue 
for the next session and might 
hamper the work of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 

If, after the Commission has 
acted, the Assembly still wished to 
supplement the provisions with a 
convention, the Assembly should be 
free to make that decision. 

The Assembly finally voted in 
favor of the Third Committee’s draft 
resolution, after rejection of the 
Uruguayan proposal and the Leb- 
anese amendment. [See adjacent 
column for text of resolution as 
adopted. | 


Free Access to News Personnel 


At the following meeting on Oc- 
tober 21 the Assembiy, after a brief 
procedural debate, unanimously 
adopted the Third Committee’s reso- 
lution urging all Member states to 
grant to news personnel free access 
to all countries where meetings of 
the United Nations or specialized 
agencies take place. Such access is 
to be in accordance with terms and 
conditions of agreements made by the 
United Nations or its specialized 
agencies with the governments of 
such countries, or, in absence of 
such an agreement, on terms and 
conditions similar to those contained 
in agreements made by the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies 
with other Member states. 

The resolution further urges Mem- 
ber states to grant news personnel 
free access to all public information 
sources and services of the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, and to all meetings and con- 
ferences of these bodies, which are 
open to the Press, equally and with- 
out discrimination. [See adjacent 


column for text of resolution. | 
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Resolutions on Freedom of Information 


I 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CONVINCED that freedom of in- 
formation is one of the basic free- 
doms and that it is essential to the 
furtherance and protection of all 
other freedoms, 


CONSIDERING that the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights is engaged 
in drafting an International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, the object of 
which is to promote the observance 
of basic human rights throughout 
the world, 


CONSIDERING that the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights has declared 
its intention of submitting the draft 
International Covenant on Human 
Rights to the fifth regular session 
of the General Assembly, 


1. RECOMMENDS to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council that it request 
the Commission on Human Rights 
to include adequate provisions on 
freedom of information in the draft 
International Covenant on Human 
Rights, taking into account the 
work done on the draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information at the 
United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information and at the 
third and fourth regular sessions of 
the General Assembly; 


2. DECIDES to postpone further 
action on the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information to the 
fifth regular session of the General 
Assembly and pending receipt of 
the draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights or a progress report 
thereon.” 


ll 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CONSIDERING that the United Na- 
tions, in accordance with the aims 
and purposes of its Charter, should 
be prepared to grant all the neces- 
sary facilities for enabling media of 
information to function with full 
freedom and responsibility in fol- 
lowing the course of its work and 
that of conferences called by it and 
its specialized agencies, 


URGES all States Members of the 
United Nations to grant news per- 
sonnel of all countries who have 
been accredited to the United Na- 
tions or specialized agencies, as the 
case may be, free access 


(a) to countries where meetings 
of the United Nations or special- 
ized agencies or any conferences 
convened by them take place, for 
the purpose of covering such meet- 
ings, in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of agreements made 
by the United Nations or its spe- 
cialized agencies with the Govern- 
ments of such countries, or, in the 
absence of such an agreement, on 
terms and conditions similar to 
those contained in agreements 
made by the United Nations or its 
specialized agencies with other 
Member states; and 


(b) to all public information 
sources and services of the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies and to all meetings and con- 
ferences of the United Nations or 
of the specialized agencies which 
are open to the Press, equally and 
without discrimination. 
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Continuation of Korean Commission 


Competence Widened by Assembly Resolution 


The United Nations Commission 
on Korea was continued in being by 
a resolution of the General Assembly 
passed at the plenary meeting on 
October 21. The Commission’s com- 
petence was widened as recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, 
no. 8.) It also rejected a proposal 
reintroduced by the U.S.S.R. to 
terminate the Commission immedi- 
ately. 

Debate in the Assembly took up 
most of one plenary’ meeting. 
Charles Fahy, of the United States, 
and Liu Chieh, of China, spoke in 
support of the ad hoc Political 
Committee’s recommendations and 
against the U.S.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, while Dr. Vladimir Clementis, 
of Czechoslovakia; Tadeusz Zebrow- 
ski, of Poland; Josip Djerdja, of 
Yugoslavia; and Semyon K. Tsarap- 
kin, of the U.S.S.R., took the op- 
posite position. 


United States Position 


Declaring that “there is danger of 
a cruel civil war growing out of the 
belligerent manifestations of those 
who dominate North Korea”, Mr. 
Fahy said that the aim of the ad hoc 
Political Committee’s proposal was 
in order to aid in maintaining peace 
and furthering the unification of 
Korea. 

So long as there exists in Korea 
the spirit of incitement to armed 
confiict, and so long as such con- 
flict in fact occurs on occasion, the 
purpose of the General Assembly to 
bring about the unification and com- 
plete independence of Korea under 
a single national government, set up 
under the scrutiny of the General 
Assembly’s Commission, is endan- 
gered. The safety and well-being of 
the Republic itself and of the in- 
habitants are also endangered. 

But a Commission empowered to 
observe and report any develop- 
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ments which might lead to or in- 
volve military conflict in Korea will 
serve as an important deterrent and 
stabilizing influence. In the event 
of a conflict, the United Nations 
would have testimony from a duly 
constituted agency of its own regard- 
ing the nature and origin of such 
conflict and the responsibility for its 
occurrence. 

Furthermore, in case the threat of 
military conflict should be removed 
or mitigated, the Commission might 
assist in the establishment of a single 
national government over an un- 
divided country. The Commission 
is to seek to facilitate the removal 
of barriers to friendly intercourse in 
Korea, and to make its good offices 
available and be prepared to assist, 
whenever in its judgment a favorable 
opportunity arises, in bringing about 
unification in accordance with prin- 
ciples endorsed by the Assembly. 
The authority to utilize the services 
and good offices of persons whether 
they are its members or not, is 
designed to give to the Commission 
the broadest possible facilities to 
carry out its tasks. 

A Commission having such 
powers, said Mr. Fahy, would be 
able to contribute substantially to 
the final solution of the problem of 
independence and do this through 
the establishment of a national gov- 
ernment acting by, and on behalf of, 
the will of a united people. 

The Soviet Union draft resolu- 
tion, on the other hand, which was 
rejected in committee by an over- 
whelming vote, would bring an end 
to United Nations assistance. 


Czechoslovakian Views 


Dr. Clementis observed that the 
Korean question is among those 
which do not contribute towards un- 
derstanding among the Member 
states and the strengthening of the 
United Nations. It is also outside 


the competence of the United Na- 
tions. 

The present United States policy 
is responsible for the state of affairs 
in Korea, for the division of the 
country, he said. After the election 
of a member of the Security Council 
against the will of the whole of the 
geographical group on behalf of 
which the election took place—all in 
the interest of the so-called cold war 
—old controversial issues had be- 
come even more controversial, be- 
cause one side does not have the 
slightest will for understanding and 
loyal co-operation. 

The creation of a united Korea 
must be decided exclusively by the 
Korean people themselves, under the 
assumption that all obstacles to the 
freedom of expression would be 
eliminated, and that the troops 
would be withdrawn. Last Decem- 
ber, the Soviet Union withdrew its 
armed forces from the northern part 
of Korea, but only a part of the 
United States troops was withdrawn 
from southern Korea six months 
later. The remainder was left in 
order to prevent the realization of 
the aspirations of the Korean people 
for the unfification of all Korea, and 
in order to protect and maintain 
strategic bases which, especially in 
view of the recent developments in 
China, had gained importance in the 
plans of the warmongers. 

The attitude of the ad hoc Poli- 
tical Committee was in complete 
contradiction to the principles and 
purposes of the Charter and to the 
wishes of the Korean people, a peo- 
ple who have not ceased to call for 
the unification of the entire territory 
without foreign intervention and 
without assistance from the United 
Nations Commission. 


Chinese Comments 


For China, Liu Chieh stated that 
a national government of Korea 
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based on the will of the electorate 
has come into being and that this 
Government has been declared by 
the United Nations as the lawful and 
only government of Korea. 

But besides the holding of elec- 
tions and the establishment of a 
Korean Government, the vital prob- 
lem of unification remains to be 
settled, and unless it is settled the 
people of Korea will not gain the 
complete independence and unity 
promised them during the war. 

“The Korean people,” he added, 
“have placed full faith and trust in 
the United Nations and now look to 
it for the fulfilment of its pledge 
and promise.” 

Unification had not been accom- 
plished, and, as the Commission had 
pointed out, the prospect of unifica- 
tion “is more and more remote.” 
But the fault was not the Commis- 
sion’s nor the Korean people’s. The 
division along the 38th Parallel, in- 
troduced for purely military reasons, 
had caused great economic distress 
and had retarded recovery of the 
country as a whole. 

The Chinese delegation was con- 
vinced that unless this artificial divi- 
sion is soon removed, and unless the 
order incidents are stopped, the 
situation in Korea will become in- 
creasingly difficult and dangerous to 
the peace and tranquility of the 
entire Far East. The draft resolution 
before the Assembly is directed to 
the dangers in the Korean situation. 
It contains the minimum provisions 
for safeguarding peace and security 
in that troubled part of Asia. It also 
contains provisions which will con- 
tinue and strengthen the work of the 
Commission in extending its good 
offices towards unification. 


Polish Statement 


Emphasizing the right of the 
Korean people to independence, Mr. 
Zebrowski remarked on the strength 
of the Korean masses and on the 
success of the movement which 
began with the People’s Committees 
in the autumn of 1945. Citing 
achievements of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, he de- 
clared that—‘“whether some people 
may like it or not”’—that Republic, 
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the only independent Korea, had 
come into being and was making 
rapid progress. 

On the other hand, the regime 
that the United States had estab- 


lished in South Korea not only - 


sprang from a violation of the Mos- 
cow Agreement of 1945, but also 
was a violation of the right of the 
Korean people to independence and 
self-determination. The aim of the 
United States—made and United 
States sponsored regime in Seoul was 
neither the independence of Korea 
nor democracy in Korea. That so- 
called government had done nothing 
yet to promote the well-being of 
Koreans or to foster the progress of 
the nation. It had done much to 
turn South Korea into a United 
States colony and a vast prison for 
its Own countrymen. 

The Americans who actually ruled 
South Korea looked on it as a 
springboard to the Asiatic continent, 
as a check against popular move- 
ments of momentous importance go- 
ing on in Eastern Asia, and as a 
victim for United States capitalist 
monopolies. | Mr. Zebrowski saw 
striking similarities between United 
States and Japanese policies in 
Korea. 

United States policy could not but 
discredit the American masters and 
their Korean servants in the eyes of 
the Korean people. In view of the 
growing opposition on South Korea, 
more and more terrorism was neces- 
sary. The United States did not wish 
to bear the responsibility alone. That 
was why the United States delega- 
tion two years ago sodught and ob- 
tained the blessing of the United 
Nations for preserving United States 
control of the southern part of 
Korea. 

‘What the United States is after,” 
declared Mr. Zebrowski, “is to have 
the United Nations hold open the 
door of Korea for more American 
military intervention.” 


Yugoslav Position 


Yugoslavia, stated Mr. Djerdja, 
saw no reason why the right of self- 
determination should not be granted 
to the people of Korea. Therefore, 
it could not accept any external ‘in- 


terference in the domestic affairs of 
that people. That was why it felt 
that the sending of a Commission 
to Korea would only hamper and 
hinder the efforts of the Korean peo- 
ple to settle the vital issues which 
they had tackled. Nor could this 
contribute to the strengthening of 
peace in that part of the world. The 
past experience of the Commission 
and the situation in Korea could 
only strengthen his delegation’s de- 
cision to maintain its attitude. 

Mr. Djerdja regretted that certain 
democratic leaders in both parts of 
Korea had taken a stand with re- 
gard to his country which could not 
be regarded as either amiable or 
democratic. This, however, could 
not shake the belief and stand taken 
by the Yugoslav delegation. 


U.S.S.R. Stand 


Like the Polish representative, Mr. 
Tsarapkin considered that the ap- 
pearance of the Korean question on 
the agenda for the third time was 
‘clear proof of the efforts made by 
the ruling circles of the United States 
to transform the United Nations into 
an instrument of their expansionist 
colonial policy.” 

Following the line of argument 
presented by Mr. Zebrowski, the 
U.S.S.R. representative said that the 
message of President Truman to 
Congress on the question of assist- 
ance to be granted to the puppet 
government in Seoul contained 
recognition of the fact that the posi- 
tion of that government would prove 
hopeless without the support of 
American bayonets. Furthermore, 
the defense of the government, hated 
by the Korean people, must be en- 
sured by the presence of United 
States forces. 

The head of the United States 
military mission in Southern Korea 
controls all the armed forces of the 
puppet government, he said. Actual- 
ly thé occupation of the country was 
being continued in another form. 
United States policy was designed to 
transfer the country into a source 
of raw materials for the United 
States and to make it a market for 
American products. the whole 
ecomony of South Korea hag fallen 
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into the hands of United States cor- 
porations and is in fact directed by 
the United States, which also con- 
trols its export an dimport trade. 

Mr. Tsarapkin charged that the 
report of the Commission showed 
that the Commission had become a 
weapon of the foreign policy of the 
United Stateh. By all its activities, 
in fact, it had hindred the unifica- 
tion of Korea. 

In June, 1949, the democratic 
parties and social organizations of 
South and North Korea convened a 
constituent assembly of the United 
Democratic Front of Korea, which 
accepted a manifesto and sent it to 
the Commission. This manifesto 
contained a concrete plan for the 
peaceful unification of Korea on a 
real democratic foundation, but, 


said Mr. Tsarapkin, the Commission 
took a negative stand and refused 
to support the struggle of the demo- 
cratic elements for unification be- 
cause this did not coincide with the 
purposes and objective of Wall 
Street, which would prefer to see 
Korea remain a colonial and divided 
territory. 

He contained that the government 
in Seoul is not democratic or repre- 
sentative, as contended by the Com- 
mission, and that there is large-scale 
political persecution in South Korea. 

Only the elimination of every 
form of foreign interference in the 
domestic affairs of Korea can help 
the Korean people to unify their 
country and to build a united demo- 
cratic Korean state, he maintained. 

At the conclusion of the debate, 





the Assembly adopted the draft 
resolution recommended by the ad 
hoc Political Committee by a vote 
of 48—6, with 3 abstentions, and 
rejected the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion to terminate the Commission 
by a vote of 42—6, with 5 absten- 
tions. 

Adoption of the ad hoc Political 
Committee’s resolution, according to 
a report submitted by the Fifth Com- 
mittee on financial implications, will 
involve a net expenditure in 1950 of 
$313,500. These costs, the Fifth 
Committee said, will be further in- 
creased if the Commission decides, 
as provided for, to appoint observers 
and to utilize the services and good 
offices of other persons, No action 
by the Assembly was required on 
this report. 





Assembly Elects New Members of Councils 


Ecuador, India and Yugoslavia 
were elected to the Security Council 
at the General Assembly meeting on 
October 20. They will take the 
places of Argentina, Canada and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., whose terms of 
office expire at the end of the year. 

Ecuador and India were elected 
on the first ballot, with 57 and 56 
votes respectively. Yugoslavia se- 
cured 37 votes, Czechoslovakia 20 
and Afghanistan and the Philippines 
one each. Since the election calls 
for a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting, a second ballot 
was called for. At this, Yugoslavia 
was elected with 39 of the 59 votes 
cast. Czechoslovakia received 19. 

As of January 1, 1950, the Se- 
curity Council will consist of China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, In- 
dia, Norway, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. The new members 
will serve for two years. 

Canada, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, 
Iran, Pakistan and the United States 
were elected to fill vacancies occur- 
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ring on the Economic and Social 
Council. These members will take 
the place of Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, the 
United States and Venezuela, who 
retire at the end of the year. The 
new members will serve for three 
years. 

The voting was: Mexico 57; Iran 
55; United States 54; Pakistan 52; 
Canada 49; Czechoslovakia 49; 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 5; Greece, Leba- 
non, New Zealand and Turkey 2 
each; Afghanistan, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Israel, Liberia, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Syria, Venezuela and 
Yemen, | each. 

As a result of the election, the 
Economic and Social Council will 
consist during 1950 of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Chile, China, Denmark, 
France, India, Iran, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, Peru, Poland, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Three members had to be elected 





to the Trusteeship Council. Two 
vacancies were due to the retirement 
of Iraq and Mexico whose terms of 
office expire at the’ end of this year. 
The third vacancy was caused by the 
resignation of Costa Rica. 

The Dominican Republic, with 45 
votes out of the 59 cast, was elected 
to replace Costa Rica for the unex- 
pired period of the latter’s term of 
office, that is, from October 20, 
1949, to December 31, 1950. 

Argentina and Iraq were elected 
by another ballot to fill the two re- 
maining vacancies, the former re- 
ceiving 50 and the latter 45 of the 
59 votes cast. They will serve for 
three-years as of January 1, 1950. 
Greece obtained 18 votes, while 
Cuba, Guatemala, Lebanon, Uru- 
guay and Yemen received one vote 
each. 

The new Trusteeship Council will 
thus consist of: Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Belgium. China, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Iraq, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
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Assembly Revises Procedures 


Measures to Speed Sessions 


The General Assembly, on Octo- 
ber 22, adapted “its organization 
and procedures to its increasing re- 
ponsibilities.” 

Last April, the Assembly appoint- 
ed a Special Committee on Methods 
and Procedures, consisting of fifteen 
Members, whose report (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 6) was ex- 
amined at nineteen meetings of the 
Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee. 

Reporting to the Assembly, the 
Sixth Committee submitted a draft 
resolution as well as revised and new 
rules of procedure resulting from 
the recommendations of the Special 
Committee. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VII, no. 8.) It also included 
for the approval of the Assembly 
some of the paragraphs of the Spe- 
cial Committee’s report which con- 
tained specific recommendations and 
proposals which did not require text- 
ual changes in the rules of procedure. 

In its plenary meeting of October 
22, the Assembly adopted, by a vote 
of 43-5, with 3 abstentions, the draft 
resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee as amended by 
Australia. 

“Mindful of the importance of 
adapting its organization and pro- 
cedures to its increasing responsibil- 
ities,” the Assembly took the fol- 
lowing action under this resolution: 
e Expressed satisfaction with the 
work of the Special Committee. 

e Approved the amendments and 
additions to its rules of procedure 
as recommended by the Sixth Com- 
mittee and amended by Australia 
and Brazil. 

® Decided that these amendments 
and additions will enter into force on 
January 1, 1950. 

e Approved those recommendations 
and suggestions of the Special Com- 
mittee which did not require textual 
changes in the rules of procedure 
and which were transmitted by the 
Sixth Committee. 

© Considered these recommenda- 
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tions and suggestions to be useful 
and worthy of consideration by the 
Assembly and its Committees, and 
requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare a document embodying 
them in convenient form for use by 
the General Committee and the dei- 
egations of Member states in the 
Assembly. 

® Considering that the study of fac- 
tors affecting the duration of Assem- 
bly sessions should be pursued by 
making use of the experience gained 
during future sessions, the Assembly 
also requested the Secretary-General 
—without prejudice to any initiative 
which Member states may take—to 
carry out studies and submit at ap- 
propriate times suitable proposals 
for improving the methods and pro- 
cedures of the Assembly and _ its 
Committees, including proposals to 
extend the use of mechanical and 
technical devices. 

® The final decision of the Assem- 
bly as contained in the resolution 
resulted from an Australian amend- 
ment. The Sixth Committee had 
recommended a new rule to provide 
that decisions of the Assembly on 
amendments bearing on _ proposals 
relating to important questions, and 
on parts of such proposals put to the 
vote separately, must be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. 

By the Australian amendment, 
this new rule was deleted, and a new 
provision bearing on the question 
was added to the draft resolution. 
The new provision requests the Sec- 
retary-General to make the “thor- 
ough legal analysis” which had been 
suggested by the Special Committee 
in view of the difficulties which had 
arisen in the past and the particular 
importance of the question in rela- 
tion to the application and interpre- 
tation of Article 18, paragraphs 2 
and 3, of the Charter. (This is the 
article that provides that decisions 
of the Assembly on important ques- 
tions shall be made by a two-thirds 


majority of the Members present and 
voting.) 

In making the analysis, the amend- 
ment provides further, the Secretary- 
General should take into account 
the proposal submitted to the Sixth 
Committee by the Belgian delegation 
and the discussions in that Commit- 
tee and in the plenary meeting of 
the Assembly. 

(The Belgian proposal referred to 


- was the basis for the new rule—now 


deleted by the Australian amend- 
ment—which would have required 
a two-thirds majority on amend- 
ments and on parts of proposals. As 
the Australian representative pointed 
out, the proposal was carried in the 
Sixth Committee, but there were 
fourteen abstentions and ten absent- 
ees. Thus more thorough study 
seemed desirable.) 

Finally, the new provision asks 
the Secretary-General to submit a 
report on his analysis to the fifth 
session of the Assembly. 


Voting 


The Assembly adopted the amend- 
ments and additions to its rules of 
procedure by separate votes, most of 
them with large majorities. The 
closest vote was on revised Rule 59, 
which, in the adopted text, provides 
that “discussion of a report of a 
Main Committee in the plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly 
shall take place if at least one-third 
of the Members present and voting 
at the plenary meeting consider such 
a discussion to be necessary. Any 
proposal to this effect shall not be 
debated, but shall be put immediate- 
ly to the vote.” The vote was 28- 
24, with 3 abstentions. 

The recommendations and _pro- 
posals which did not require textual 
changes in the rules of procedure 
concerned detailed consideration of 
texts of international conventions, 
methods of saving time at the begin- 
ning of an Assembly session, means 
of lightening the task of the heavily 
burdened Main Committees, and 
help for Committee Chairmen in the 
discharge of their functions. These 
recommendations and _ suggestions 
were adopted by the Assembly by a 
vote of 45-5, with 2 abstentions. 
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Scale of Assessments for 1950 


Fifth Committee Approves Contributions in Non-Dollar Currency 


Dr. Maria Witteveen (NETHER- 
LANDS), Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Contributions and Rapporteur 
of the Fifth Committee, introduced 
to the Fifth Committee on October 6 
the report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions. The report, she said, indi- 
cated improvement in the economic 
situation of several member States, 
but due to trade and balance of pay- 
ment difficulties, this improvement 
did not warrant appreciable altera- 
tion in the scale of assessments. 

Admission of Israel to member- 
ship had, however, resulted in a rec- 
ommendation that the assessments of 
Sweden and the United States be re- 
duced, by 0.02 and 0.10 per cent, re- 
spectively. Otherwise, she said, the 
scale of assessment for 1950 re- 
mained substantially that of 1949. 

Regnar Casparsson, of Sweden felt 
the reduction of only two one hun- 
dredths of one per cent in his coun- 
try’s. contribution was inadequate. 
Sweden’s, he pointed out, was per 
capita the largest of all contributions 
and for this reason he asked a further 
reduction. 


Principle of Equality 


John Sherman Cooper (UNITED 
STATES) said contributions must be 
assessed in a way which respected the 
principle of equality of Members. 
The General Assembly had recog- 
nized that in normal times no one 
Member state should contribute 
more than one third of the ordinary 
expenses of the United Nations for 
any one year, and the per capita con- 
tribution of any Member should not 
exceed the per capita contribution of 
the Member which bore the highest 
assessment. The United States’ con- 
tribution was 39.89 per cent of the 
United Nations’ expenses as against 
the ceiling of 3314 per cent, and the 
present recommended reduction had 
only been made possible by the ad- 
mission of a new Member. The Gen- 
eral Assembly had instructed the 
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Committee on Contributions to rec- 
ommend ways and means for reduc- 
ing Members’ contribution not only 
through the admission of new Mem- 
bers, but also through increases in 
the relative capacity of Members to 
pay. He agreed that the Committee 
on Contributions had been faced with 
numerous obstacles. One of the most 
important difficulties was lack of in- 
formation. Since 1946, when the 
present scale of contributions was 
fixed, the economic situation of many 
countries had improved. The de- 
crease in the United States’ contribu- 
tion was relatively small, but he did 
not claim his country alone should 
benefit from such improvement. His 
delegation would like to ask the 
Committee on Contributions what 
steps it proposed to obtain the com- 
plete data necessary, and what action 
it intended in pursuance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s instructions. Until 
these questions were answered, Mr. 
Cooper said, the United States dele- 
gation would reserve its right to sub- 
mit or support any proposals contain- 
ing additional instructions to the 
Committee. Meanwhile he would not 
vote against the adoption of the re- 
port. 


Per Capita Limitation Unfair 


Limitation of the per capita con- 
tributions operated greatly in his 
country’s favor but was unfair to 
smaller countries, said K. C. O. 
Shann (AUSTRALIA). The principle of 
per capita limitation conflicted with 
the principle adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1946 when it was de- 
cided the main criterion would be 
the capacity of each country to pay. 
If the United States’ contribution 
were to be fixed at a level which was 
already below that country’s real ca- 
pacity to pay, the main financial 
burden would tend to fall, not on 
Canada, Sweden or Australia—the 
countries which could most easily 
bear the burden—but on the poorer 


countries. If two countries had the 
same national income, but the popu- 
lation of one was smaller, the coun- 
try with the smaller population, 
though enjoying a greater per capita 
wealth, would derive greater benefit 
from the proposed limitation. Fur- 
ther, countries which had recently 
devalued their currencies found it 
difficult to make their contribution in 
dollars, and he requested the Sec- 
retary-General to endeavor to spend 
United Nations funds in soft cur- 
rency countries. 

Mr. Shann suggested that a com- 
parative table showing the contribu- 
tions of Member states to the United 
Nations and to the various special- 
ized agencies be drawn up. This was 
supported by K. S. Vaner (TURKEY). 

An appeal to Member states to 
furnish complete statistical informa- 
tion to the Committee on Contribu- 
tions was made by Joaquin Larrain 
(CHILE) who feared the prevalence 
of a silent resistance on the part of 
some Member states which desired 
the continuance of the existing scale. 


Israel’s Position 


G. Rafael (ISRAEL) said the con- 
tribution fixed for Israel was higher 
than that of 19 other countries al- 
most all of which surpassed Israel in 
population, area, and natural re- 
sources. Statistical information issued 
by the Mandatory Power in Palestine 
could not be used for determining 
Israel’s contribution, for, on the ter- 
mination of the mandate, public serv- 
ices and administration had been 
completely disorganized. 

The Brazilian delegation, said 
Olyntho Pinto Machado, considered 
assessment of contributions should 
be based essentially on ability to pay. 

There was scarcely justification, 
said the Jam Sahib of Nawangar, 
representative of India, for an ar- 
bitrary limit on the percentage or per 
capita contribution of any Member. 
India’s contribution, he felt, had 
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Alexis Kyrou (Greece), Chairman of the Fifth Committee (centre), with 
Alexei D. Voina (Ukrainian $.S.R.) Vice-Chairman, and Dr. Maria Z. N. 
Witteveen (Netherlands) Rapporteur, who is also Chairman of the Con- 
tributions Committee. 


probably been assessed too high, not 
enough allowance having been made 
for the effects of partition on the na- 
tional income and the country’s for- 
eign exchange situation. He also 
urged the Secretary-General to ac- 
cept some part of the contributions 
of Member States in a currency such 
as sterling or the French franc. A 
considerable part of United Nations 
expenditure was incurred in non-dol- 
lar and non-Swiss franc countries, 
he said, and the possibility of taking 
from each Member country, in its 
own currency, the amounts spent in 
that country by United Nations or its 
Specialized Agencies, should also be 
seriously considered. 

Canada also felt that her share 
was higher than it should be, but, 
said R. N. Jutras, his delegation 
would accept the Committee’s recom- 
mendations in the hope that the situ- 
ation would not be repeated next 
year. 

Ahmed M. Farrag (EGYPT) asked 
the Committee on Contributions to 
revise his country’s assessment the 
following year and promised to pro- 
vide necessary data. Egypt’s contri- 
bution, he said, was beyond its capa- 
city to pay. 


Pakistan’s Plea 


Referring to the reduction of one 
tenth of one per cent in the United 
States’ contribution, Mr. Azizuddin 
(PAKISTAN) drew the Committee’s 
attention to remarks of the United 
States representative before the Fifth 
Committee last year, emphasizing 
that his Government was not asking 
for a ceiling of 3314 per cent for 
1949 nor for several years to come. 
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Mr. Azizuddin hoped this generosity 
would continue until world economic 
conditions had improved sufficiently 
to justify a revision. 


Statement by Chairman 


Replying to points raised and ques- 
tions asked, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Contributions agreed 
that the fundamental principle to be 
applied was capacity to pay. But it 
could not be denied, she said, that 
the General Assembly itself had 
found that other principles should 
also be applied, namely, that in nor- 
mal times no one Member should 
contribute more than one-third of 
the ordinary expenses of the United 
Nations for any one year, and that 
the per capita contribution of any 
Member should not exceed the per 
capita contribution of the Member 
bearing the highest assessment. 

Adoption by the General Assem- 
bly of the Australian suggestion that 
the relationship between national in- 
come and contribution should be the 
main criterion would contradict the 
principle of the ceiling. 

The Commitee had taken the exist- 
ing scale as a starting point and con- 
sidered whether development of the 
world economic situation, and pos- 
sible changes in relative capacity to 
pay, could lead to a conclusion that 
some of the maladjustments could be 
straightened out. For a correct ap- 
praisal the Committee needed ac- 
curate and up-to-date information, 
but it had to rely on un-official and 
often incomplete data. The additional 
contribution resulting from the ad- 
mission of a new Member had been 
used for re-adjustments, and reduc- 






tions in the contributions of Sweden 
and the United States for one year 
only. 

On the possibility of using other 
currencies than United States dol- 
lars, Miss Witteveen said she had 
suggested that the Secretary-General 
be empowered to accept, after con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the 
Committee on Contributions, a por- 
tion of the contributions of Member 
states in other currencies. 

At the end of debate, the scale of 
assessments for the year 1950 pro- 
posed by the Committee on Contri- 
butions, and its recommendations 
were unanimously approved by the 
Committee. 

The Committee also approved the 
proposal that the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with the Chairman of 
the Committee on Contributions, 
should be empowered to accept a 
portion of the 1950 contributions in 
currencies other than United States 
dollars. 











i 
SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS 

FOR 1950 

Per Per 

Cent Cent 
Afghanistan 0.05} Liberia 0,04 
Argentina 1.85|Luxembourg 0.05 
Australia 1.97 | Mexico 0.63 
Belgium 1.35| Netherlands 1.40 
Bolivia 0.08 | New Zealand 0.50 
Brazil 1.85 | Nicaragua 0.04 
Burma 0.15 | Norway 0.50 
Byelorussian Pakistan 0.70 
Soviet Socialist Panama 0.05 
Republic 0.22 | Paraguay 0.04 
Canada 3.20| Peru 0.20 
Chile 0.45 | Philippines 0.29 
China 6.00 | Poland 0.95 
Colombia 0.37 | Saudi Arabia 0.08 
Costa Rica 0.04 | Sweden 1.98 
Cuba 0.29 | Syria 0.12 
Czecho- Thailand 0.27 
slovakia 0.90 | Turkey 0.91 
Denmark 0.79 | Ukrainian 
Dominican Soviet Socialist 
Republic 0.05} Republic 0.84 
Ecuador 0.05 | Union of South 
Eeypt 0.79| Africa 1.12 
EI Salvador 0.05} Union of Soviet 
Ethiopia 0.08} Socialist 
France 6.00} Republics 6.34 
Greece 0.17 | United 
Guatemala 0.05; Kingdom 11.37 
Haiti 0.04 | United States 
Honduras 0.04; of America 39.79 
Iceland 0.04 | Uruguay 0.18 
India 3.25 | Venezuela 0.27 
Iran 0.45 | Yemen 0.04 
Iraq 0.17| Yugoslavia 0.33 
Israel 0.12 
Lebanon 0.06 | TOTAL 100.00 
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Unanimous Vote for Development Plan 


Committee Endorses Technical Aid Program 


By a unanimous vote following 
one of its longest debates, the Sec- 
ond Committee approved without 
change the Economic and Social 
Council’s expanded technical assist- 
ance program. 

The Committee also noted with 
approval that funds (totalling $676,- 
000). had been provided for in the 
1950 budget for extending current 
technical assistance activities. A 
third decision concerning other 
aspects of economic development, 
such as financing, was also ap- 
proved, on October 17. All these 
decision were unanimous and all 
now go to the General Assembly for 
final approval. 

During the general debate which 
preceded these decisions (see also 
the last issue of the Bulletin) the 
importance and urgency of economic 
development was stressed by every 
speaker. 

The principle of technical assist- 
ance was universally accepted by the 
Council, the regional commissions 
and the specialized agencies, said 
Rene Jutras, of ‘Canada, but care 
must be taken to ensure that the 
competence of the various agencies 
was Clearly defined in order to avoid 
any duplication. 

While he recognized the impor- 
tance and urgency of specific prob- 
lems of economic development men- 
tioned by several delegations, the 
essential thing was to establish a 
sound basis and draw up a well- 
conceived program. 

The first year of the program was 
bound to be experimental but na- 
tional legislative bodies would be 
influenced by it. It was therefore 
important that the program should 
be rational and well-applied. 

Canada strongly supported any 
action designed to increase world 
prosperity. If all the resources of 
the world were rationally developed, 
utilized and distributed, they would 
be sufficient to do away with the 
privations and poverty from which 
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so many parts of the world were at 
present suffering. 

Any confusion between United 
Nations action for economic devel- 
opment and President Truman’s 
“Point Four” program must be 
avoided, said Julius Katz-Suchy of 
Poland. The United Nations had 
taken the first steps at the insistence 
of the under-developed countries 
themselves. The United States had 
opposed measures to protect the in- 
dustries of the under-developed 
countries throughout the drafting of 
the Havana Charter. In regional 
commissions her _ representatives 
constantly favored development of 
agriculture and the exploitation of 
raw materials. If the United States 
now favored technical assistance, the 
explanation, Mr. Katz-Suchy said, 
lay in the desire to find outlets for 
unproductive American capital. The 
United States was also seeking to 
take over markets which the colonial 
powers no longer had the means 
to exploit. 


Outlets for Investments 


In this effort to find outlets for 
American investment, the United 
States was seeking to associate the 
United Nations with it to pave the 
way, survey the ground, and dispel 
the mistrust of countries which had 
a long and painful experience of 
colonial systems. Should the United 
Nations act in this manner the ter- 
ritories would be handed over to 
slavery of American companies and 
undertakings and the standard of 
living of the peoples would fall, not 
rise. 


Quoting figures of profits on Amer- 
ican investments abroad, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy said that American invest- 
ments.in the colonies of Marshall 
Plan countries had risen from $30,- 
000,000 in 1943 to $110,000,000 in 
1948. American investments in 
French, British and Dutch colonies 
had risen by one-third in 1947-48 


alone. These facts show that the 
purpose of the United States was to 
secure control of European colonies 
while keeping the populations in a 
state of slavery. If economic de- 
velopment was the only object, there 
would be no point in having two 
programs. It was clear, therefore, 
that President Truman’s program 
had nothing in common with the 
aims of the United Nations. 


Criteria for Development 


Mr. Katz-Suchy then set forth 
certain criteria for economic devel- 
opment. The abolition of colonial 
and semi-colonial exploitation should 
be, he said, the essential pre-con- 
dition. 

Technical assistance should serve 
to raise the standard of life and 
strengthen the independence of peo- 
ples, and there should be no foreign 
interference. Development programs 
should therefore be drawn up by the 
peoples themselves. Furthermore, 
there must be a central authority to 
prepare the plans and supervise their 
implementation. These plans should 
include short-term as well as long- 
term programs. 

Industrialization should form the 
basis of action. Im the densely peo- 
pled areas of the Far East part of 
the population engaged in agriculture 
would have to find other employ- 
ment in industry. 

Agricultural equipment must be 
improved, the last traces of feudal- 
ism abolished and the development 
of agriculture encouraged. Contrary 
to the claims of some authorities, 
agriculture could not be developed 
without developing industry, since 
the former was conditioned by ma- 
chinery, the use of fertilizers, etc. 

Industries established on the spot 
should serve to utilize the resources 
of the country to the full in order 
to provide a well-balanced economic 
structure. Small factories would not 
be enough for the purpose. 
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Not all the Polish amendments 
submitted at the Economic and So- 
cial Council had been adopted. How- 
ever, the Council’s plan would have 
some positive results and was a step 
forward. The majority of the Coun- 
cil had imposed many conditions on 
the positive parts of the program and 
also devised a highly complicated 
structure for supervision of the im- 
plementation. Regional commissions 
had not been given any power, the 
Council’s Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee had been deprived of control 
over the Technical Assistance Board, 
which would be tantamount to an 
independent body though operating 
as a United Nations agency and 
financed by the United Nations. 


The Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development had supported many of 
these ideas: the necessity for devel- 
oping heavy industries, the advan- 
tages of national financing, and the 
need to improve conditions of for- 
eign financing in order to prevent 
injury to the interests and sovereignty 
of the under-developed countries. It 
was not surprising, therefore, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy added, that the United 
States had done so much to try to 
abolish that Sub-Commission. 

Concluding, Mr. Katz-Suchy said 
that it was for the Assembly, as the 
superior organ of the United Na- 
tions, to study what could be done 


Julius Katz-Suchy, of Poland 
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through the existing organs. The 
International Bank had paid no at- 
tention to the problems of recon- 
struction or development and had 
become a political instrument of the 
United States. There was no lack 
of plans, as was sometimes claimed, 
for such organs as the Economic 
Commission for Europe had studied 
and transmitted plans to the Bank 
without obtaining any action. In 


’ view of this attitude, the United Na- 


tions might be led to contemplate the 
creation of a new body to finance 
reconstruction and development. 


Need for Balanced Programs 


In supporting the principles laid 
down for the Council’s expanded 
program, Miguel Cuaderno, of the 
Philippines, stressed the need for 
balanced economic development pro- 
grams lest more importance be given 
to agriculture than to industry. Al- 
though in certain cases development 
programs were bound to be essen- 
tially agricultural in order to utilize 
the resources of the country con- 
cerned, he said, programs providing 
for an equal share for industry might 
make it possible to achieve a rapid 
rise in productivity. The develop- 
ment of agriculture, however, should 
not be permitted to hinder that of 
industry wherever the available re- 
sources made vigorous industrial 
growth possible. 


In regard to the administration of 
the program, he felt that qualified 
representatives of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, the Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East, and 
the Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope should be called upon to partici- 
pate in the work of the body chosen 
to administer the program. 


Another point Mr. Cuaderno made 
was that methods of financing eco- 
nomic development were perhaps 
even more important than technical 
aid programs for many under-devel- 
oped countries whose development 
plans had reached an advanced stagé. 
He hoped that future arrangements 
for: foreign financing would be co- 
ordinated with the technical assist- 
ance program. This would save time 








Dr. C. L. Patijn, of the Netherlands 


and effort in obtaining the necessary 
financial aid. In determining whether 
such financial support should be 
given, account should be taken of 
technical studies undertaken by ex- 
perts made available by United Na- 
tions agencies. 

Technical assistance alone would 
not suffice to restore the world eco- 
nomic situation, stated Dr. C. L. 
Patijn, of the Netherlands. To ac- 
complish its economic and social 
tasks, the United Nations had also 
to perform other duties such as co- 
ordinating work in various fields of 
world economy. 


Economic development, for in- 
stance, would be impossible unless 
work on the technical plane were 
supported by capital investment. To 
secure this, some protection should 
be given to investors against possible 
expropriation. They should also be 
given guarantees in regard to the 
transfer of profits. 


While, like the United States rep- 
resentative, he did not think that the 
Assembly should make any essential 
changes in the expanded program 
worked out by the Council, he did, 
however, suggest some minor 
changes. 

One concerned the critical exam- 
inations to be made by the Technical 
Assistance Committee of activities 
undertaken and results achieved. The 
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results of these examinations, he 
thought, should be communicated to 
the Assembly and not only to the 
Council so that countries not repre- 
sented on the Council could be 
informed. 

Dr. Patijn also commented on the 
provision whereby contributions 
would be made without being ear- 
marked for use by a specific agency, 
or in a specific country, or for a 
specific project. Though this prin- 
ciple would be acceptable as a gen- 
eral rule, it would perhaps be pru- 
dent not to exclude contributions 
paid in advance for a specific project. 
Experience had shown that in such 
cases funds would be more easily 
forthcoming. 

In addition, he stressed the need 
for a séries of detailed projects to be 
submitted to the various parliaments 
for consideration before they voted 
their contributions. In the absence 
of such projects, he warned, the cur- 
rent undertakings would be doomed 
to failure as the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the governments 
concerned would soon lose all inter- 
est in technical assistance. 


Regional Co-operation 


Further, action should be taken in 
co-operation with existing regional 
organizations, and all unnecessary 
centralization should be avoided. 

The Netherlands, he said in con- 
clusion, was prepared to participate 
fully in the technical assistance pro- 
gram and to receive and train stu- 
dents in its universities and technical 
institutions. His Government would 
also assume part of the cost of any 
programs adopted. 

The Byelorussian §.S.R., said V. 
P. Smoliar, favored the widest pos- 
sible economic assistance to under- 
developed countries. It should be 
directed towards expanding industrial 
and agricultural production and rais- 
ing living standards. Such develop- 
ment would tend to strengthen the 
economic and political independence 
of those countries. 

Some of the basic principles neces- 
sary to achieve these aims had al- 
ready been incorporated into the 
Economic and Social Council’s plan. 
But that was only a beginning. To 
make the Council's work effective, it 
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would be advisable to analyse and 
make recommendations on the real 
obstacles to economic development. 


The political and economic sub- 
jection suffered by Non-Self-Govern- 
ing or Trust Territories, he contend- 
ed, was the main cause of their 
economic backwardness and of the 
low standard of living of their peo- 
ples. And the growth of monopolies 


in capitalist countries, especially in . 


the United States, was a principal 
obstacle to the development of in- 
dustry and agriculture in under-de- 
veloped areas. 


“Capitalist Monopolies” 


By denying the importance of in- 
dustrialization as a principal factor in 
economic development and asking 
for the abolition of obstacles to the 
influx of foreign capital, he added, 
the United States was trying to sub- 
ject the economy of under-developed 
countries to capitalist monopolies. 
This argument was supported, among 
others, by the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 

Mr. Smoliar also criticized the 
colonial development projects of the 
United Kingdom’s Labor Govern- 
ment. The latter’s policy, like that 
of the United States was, he said, 
directed towards subordinating the 
economy of under-developed coun- 
tries to the interests of the metro- 
politan states under the pretext of 
meeting the needs of the world 
market. 

United Nations assistance should, 
he said, be primarily directed toward; 
developing industry, particularly 
heavy industry. Consideration should, 
of course, be given in this to the 
special conditions prevailing in indi- 
vidual countries. The United Na- 
tions should take all necessary steps 
to protect the young and growing 
industries of under-developed coun- 
tries from capitalist monopolies. 


The Human Factor 


Economic development should not 
be divorced from the human factor, 
for production had a social function, 
stressed Dr. Jose Correa, of Ecuador, 
in commending the expanded tech- 
nical aid program. It was necessary 


to study the living and working con- 
ditions of the producers as well as 
the economies of production. Prior- 
ity, however, should be granted un- 
der the program to projects for 
raising output. 

The Technical Assistance Board 
must be guided in its choice of pro- 
jects largely by the ability of govern- 
ments to co-operate and to implement 
the recommendations made to them. 


Effective co-operation was neces- 
sary for the success of the program 
to eliminate duplication of work, to 
obtain a better yield, and to avoid 
inconsistencies that might arise be- 
tween the development of agricul- 
tural production and that of indus- 
trial production. 

The various means to attain a 
given objective should be coordi- 
nated by the Technical Assistance 
Board. 

While national savings could and 
should be the main source of capital 
for development, the main impetus 
for the development of under-devel- 
oped countries could as yet come 
only from abroad. 

Close co-operation between the 
technical assistance agencies and the 
International Bank was essential, Mr. 
Correa concluded. : 


All Interests Served 


Each country should adapt its 
economy to its resources and indus- 
try, said Hamidul Haq Chaudhury, 
of Pakistan, but eath country could 
hope that the United Nations would 
lighten its task in economic develop- 
ment. The contemplated program 
of aid would serve the interests of 
all peoples, for all nations, including 
the wealthier ones, realized that there 
could not be full economic develop- 
ment so long as the greater part of 
humanity remained in poverty and 
misery. 

The primary problem facing un- 
der-developed countries was the lack 
of technical knowledge needed for 
drawing up and carrying out their 
development programs. Fellowships 
for technical studies should accord- 
ingly be allocated among those coun- 
tries among whom there was 2 
shortage of technical experts. Each 
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country should be left to choose the 
candidates with the necessary qualifi- 
cations. In addition, arrangements 
should be made to train the greatest 
possible number of technical experts 
on the spot in under-developed coun- 
tries. Here, too, the wishes of the 
country concerned should be taken 
into account. 


Once the technical parts of the 
question had been settled, the coun- 
tries concerned should proceed to 
put into operation programs, for 
which they should at first draw upon 
their own resources. 

Further, if the United Nations 
could help to overcome financial diffi- 
culties hindering economic develop- 
ment projects, it would contribute 
greatly to their success. Foreign 
capital investment, however, should 
not serve as a pretext for political 
interference of any kind, nor should 
it be a signal for exploitation—a 
point which was also stressed by 
many other representatives. 

Further, in drawing up an order 
of priority for applications submitted 
by under-developed countries, ac- 
count should be taken of the needs 
of those countries whose industry 
was not yet developed and whose 
economy was essentially agricultural. 
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Left to Right: Jose Correa, of Ecuador; Alberto Alvarez, of Cuba; Oscar Schake Vergara, of Chile. 


No political considerations should 
sway the decisions on priorities. 


The United Nations would some- 
times be called on to help a weak 
country defend itself against certain 
foreign interference in its economic 
affairs. A United Nations agency 
should also be enabled to draw the 
regulations that would be required 
in cases where nations would have to 
enter into partnership to improve con- 
ditions in certain regions, for example 
in the use of rivers for irrigation or 
hydro-electric production. 


Toward Major Achievement 


If the United Nations implemented 
the technical aid program with the 
co-operation of its members, said 
Oscar Schnake Vergara, of Chile, it 
would have taken the first step 
towards a major achievement in in- 
ternational co-operation. He found 
it very encouraging therefore that 
the great industrial countries had let 
it be known that they endorsed the 
expanded program and favored the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries. This justified the 
belief that once the work of eco- 
nomic co-operation was begun, the 
necessary means of completing it, 





and especially of financing it, would 
be found. 

In examining the guiding principles 
of the expanded program, he em- 
phasized that industrial development 
was indispensable for that of agricul- 
ture. Acceptance of the guiding 
principles would help to remove the 
distrust with which many countries 
viewed foreign technicians and the 
use of modern methods. Chile was 
ready to co-operate fully and offer 
its services. 

Some countries, it had been stated, 
would be discouraged from con- 
tributing to the expanded program 
because it contained no detailed 
description of the projects planned. 
Mr. Schnake Vergara pointed out, 
however, that the initiative for the 
projects should come from the coun- 
tries requiring assistance. 

The Technical Assistance Board 
and the Specialized Agencies were 
not intended as a planning centre but 
as organizations through which the 
common fund of technical knowl- 
edge would be available. 

Technical assistance, he also main- 
tained, as did the Peruvian repre- 
sentative, would be meaningless with- 
out the financing of development— 
an urgent matter. Receiving tech- 
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nical assistance, however, did not 
ipso facto imply that it would be ac- 
companied by finance for projects. 
Technical aid should enable under- 
developed countries to make better 
use of the economic and financial 
resources assigned for their develop- 
ment. 

The economic instability of small 
countries was not the result of their 
inability to apply any healthy eco- 
nomic and financial policy; it was 
rather a reflection of the instability 
and anarchy in international trade. 
This instability must be ended and 
countries producing raw materials 
and agricultural products should be 
given guarantees regarding the vol- 
ume and price of their exports. 
Then, they could create the condi- 
tions of security necessary for in- 
vestments. 

Concluding, Mr. Schnake Vergara 
submitted a resolution emphasizing 
that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should give urgent attention to 
the problem of financing. 


A Decisive Step Forward 


Fernando Berckemeyer, of Peru, 
hailed the program of technical as- 
sistance as marking a decisive step 
forward in the activities of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
United Nations was at last showing 
its active interest in a problem which 
was one of the fundamental reasons 
for its existence. 

Commenting on the differences be- 
tween the problem today and the 
economic development of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Berckemeyer 
emphasized the importance of treat- 
ing economic development as an 
integral part of a wider and more 
coherent development embracing 
every fundamental aspect of human 
life. 

If contemporary totalitarian re- 
gimes had given the special attention 
to their political and social develop- 
ment which they had given to in- 
dustrial development, he thought, 
they would not have arrived at the 
extremist solutions which they had 
adopted. 

Further, the scope of self-help in 
development and technical aid should 
not be exaggerated, although no one 
maintained that an under-developed 
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area had only a passive role to play 
in its advancement. The term “self- 
help” should rather be taken to mean 
“help others to help themselves.” 
International experts studying the 
effect of chewing coca-leaves in Peru 
had been able, for example, to base 
their investigations on work done 
by Peruvian doctors. 


For the program to be fully 
successful, he added, the under-de- 
veloped countries should become 
autonomous in the field of technical 
knowledge in the fairly near future. 


Exchange of Fellowships 


The international exchange of 
fellowships was of considerable im- 
portance. The Economic and Social 
Council, together with UNESCO, 
should thus study the question of 
setting up an international fellowship 
system—a sort of clearing house for 
fellowships—to encourage both eco- 
nomic development and _ scientific 
training. This study could supple- 
ment the creation of a centre for 
training in public administration and 
United Nations research laboratories. 


Mr. Berckemeyer also supported, 
as did the Cuban and Venezuelan 
representatives, the retention of tech- 
nical aid activities already being car- 
ried out by the United Nations as 
a normal part of its operations. He 
urged too the establishment of re- 
gional centres of technical assistance 
to avoid duplication of effort. Fi- 
nally, in approving the views of the 
Council on contributions to finance 
the expanded aid program, he re- 
called Peru’s suggestion at the Coun- 
cil’s eighth session that special rates 
of exchange be set uv for those con- 
tributions which had to be paid in 
hard or scarce currency. 


While giving general approval to 


the program, Dr. Alberto Alvarez, 
of Cuba, drew attention to aspects of 
economic development other than 
technical assistance and financing. 
Moderation in the trade and eco- 
nomic policies of the  develoved 
countries was also necessary. They 
must be prepared to reduce exvorts 
of commodities which the under- 
developed countries were beginning 
to produce for themselves. Other- 
wise all the proposed plans would 
serve no purpose, for young and 


growing industries were particularly 


vulnerable. In the long run, of 
course, the increased purchasing 
power of the under-developed coun- 
tries would enable them to increase 
their imports. The economically 
developed countries would, therefore, 
benefit despite opposition from sec- 
tional interests which might be 
affected. 

The nature of trade relations must 
therefore be studied in investigating 
methods of ensuring development. 
Unfair competition, such as dump- 
ing, for instance, must be abolished. 
It was not enough that only coun- 
tries suffering from such competition 
should devise measures to fight it. 
International co-operation was need- 
ed, too, on the part of governments 
of countries where producers had 
recourse to this device. 


The question of customs tariffs 
should also be studied. While Dr. 
Alvarez agreed that customs tariffs 
should be reduced to promote trade, 
he thought that exceptions should be 
made to create conditions whereby 
young industries in under-developed 
countries could establish themselves. 
Industries which had been created 
or which were being maintained ar- 
tificially without any economic justi- 
fication should, however, not be 
protected by tariffs. 

Transport and freight costs, too, 
should be examined, for the advan- 
tages which a country derived from 
new industries were often offset by 
the policies pursued by marine, land 
and air transport tompanies which 
were completely lacking in any co- 
operative spirit. 


Cuban Proposal 


Dr. Alvarez accordingly submitted 
a proposal to the Committee where- 
by, in its further work on economic 
development, the Council would pay 
attention not only to problems of 
technical aid and finance but also to 
questions of international economic 
and commercial policy influencing 
the development of under-developed 
countries. By the same proposal, 
the Assembly would also: 


@ Condemn commercial practices 
and policies of customs tariffs and 
price control in respect of means of 
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transport which are transformed into 
elements to destroy those economic 
forces whose development is desir- 
able in under-developed areas. 


e Recognize that in certain cases a 
special protective customs policy is 
legitimate in so far as it constitutes 
an effective factor in promoting the 
economic development of backward 
areas. 

Finally, the Secretary - General 
would be asked to prepare a study 
on the influences of international 
economic and commercial policy 
which may accelerate or retard the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped areas. 

Economic development, insisted 
Jan Patek of Czechoslovakia and 
Vassillio Garbuzov of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., should enable under-devel- 
oped countries to develop their in- 
dustry as well as agriculture. 

Dr. Patek expressed some fear lest 
concrete assistance projects of the 
United Nations might follow Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Point Four,” which 
was aimed solely at developing agri- 
culture and at increasing the produc- 
tion and export of raw materials. 
The intention was thus to further the 
interests, not of the under-developed, 
but of the developed countries—as 
had been the case in the past under 
colonial policies. It was indicated in 
the Secretary-General’s report that 
economic development should be 
achieved by a more judicious use of 
available resources and by increased 
production for improved food, hous- 
ing and clothing. That implied that 
agriculture and light industry would 
get pride of place whereas in point of 
fact these could be developed only 
following the development of heavy 
industry. 


A Further Danger 


A further danger, in Mr. Patek’s 
view, lay in encouraging the produc- 
tion of only those goods which were 
in demand on the world market. 
Foreign monopolistic control of in- 
ternational markets might be disas- 
trous for the economy of particular 
countries, he warned. Thus, when 
there was a sudden fall in the price 
of copper on the world market just 
at the time when the United States 
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proposed to impose a new duty on 
its import, a serious economic crisis 
had developed in Chile. 

It was clear, therefore, that for- 
eign monopolies were taking advan- 
tage of the resources and cheap labor 
of the under-developed countries. 
Far from trying to develop the nat- 
ural resources of those countries, 
they sought only to extract the great- 
est possible profit from them. 


In raising the question of tech- 
nical assistance in the United Na- 
tions, he added, the United States 
was merely trying to facilitate the 
introduction of its capital into the 
under-developed countries. The as- 
sistance proposed for under-devel- 
oped countries was thus not as 
altruistic as was alleged. It was also 
becoming definitely political, as evi- 
denced, for instance, by open dis- 
cussions in the capitalist press, of a 
new Marshall Plan designed for the 
countries of the Near East and Far 
East, whose populations, on account 
of their low standard of living, were 
thought to offer a favorable breed- 
ing-ground for communism. 


There was also a desire to use aid 
to under-developed countries to make 
up for the failure of the Marshall 
Plan, which was evident in the grow- 
ing deficits of the countries taking 
part in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Mr. Patek then quoted state- 


ments and news articles to prove 
these points. 


In contrast to this “selfish concep- 
tion,” Mr. Patek pointed to the eco- 
nomic co-operation among _ the 
U.S.S.R. and the new people’s de- 
mocracies, which he said was based 
on mutual respect for the economic 
ideas of each country concerned. 
The people’s democracies were try- 
ing to adapt their foreign trade in 
order to accelerate the development 
of their industries. Czechoslovakia 
knew from experience that the 
U.S.S.R. willingly and uncondition- 
ally furnished technical assistance 
which other countries so sorely 
needed. The principle governing 
the relations between the socialist 
countries was that the development 
of industry opened up greater pos- 
sibilities for an exchange of goods, 
whereas under the capitalist system 
the strong countries not only failed 
to aid the weak but also barred 
their way to industrialization. 


The Czech delegation was not op- 
posed to the principle of technical 
assistance, concluded Mr. Patek, but 
it wished to know what the connec- 
tion would be between the measures 
to be adopted by the United Nations 
and the prospective policy of the 
United States Government. He hoped 
that the failure of the Marshall Plan 
which had been adopted without the 
approval of the United Nations and 
applied in violation of its principles, 
would serve as a lesson when the 
program of assistance to under-de- 
veloped countries came to be 
executed. 


Warning Against Exploitation 


Neither new nor daring, President 
Truman’s “Point Four” Program was 
typical of colonial exploitation, de- 
clared Mr. Garbuzov, of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R. It had nothing in com- 
mon with the purposes of the 
Charter. On no account should 
technical aid be used as a pretext 
for the economic annexation of un- 
der-developed countries. The pro- 
gram must correspond to the funda- 
mental interests of the peoples 
concerned. In other words, it must 
rule out any possible exploitation of 
cheap labor and avoid the one-sided 
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development of certain industries, 
such as the production of raw ma- 
terials for export. Otherwise, the 
standard of living would drop still 
further and the people would become 
completely dependent upon the more 
developed countries. 


Technical assistance must be given 
on condition that it promoted indus- 
trialization and hence the advance- 
ment of the peoples of under-devel- 
oped countries towards independence, 
as provided for in the Charter and 
as given by the U.S.S.R. to the peo- 
ple’s democracies. Capital imvest- 
ment should not involve granting 
political, economic or military priv- 
ileges. 

There was, he added, great force 
in the argument that investment of 
private capital abroad was only pos- 
sible if mutual concessions were 
given by the parties involved. He 
had doubts, however, about the 
United States contention that private 
investment abroad required the pre- 
liminary creation of “a favorable 
climate.” This, Mr. Garbuzov said, 
citing statements in the American 
press, meant such things as enabling 
the largest profits to be made at the 
smallest risk, and ending discrimina- 
tion against American capital by 
giving American capitalists the same 
rights as citizens of recipient coun- 
tries. It could also mean altering 





Adolfo Nass, of Venezuela 
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the labor laws of beneficiary states. 

It was not surprising therefore, 
that so many representatives of the 
industrialized countries had displayed 
interest in technical assistance or 
that the under-developed countries 
had argued strenuously for full 
guarantees against interference in 
their domestic affairs. 


Foreign Investments 


Mr. Najmuddin Rifai, of Syria, 
paid a tribute to the initiative of 
President Truman, and the United 
States representative and also to the 
United Kingdom and other govern- 
ments which were assuming the task 
of technical assistance. However, 
these measures would have to be 
supplemented by the investment of 
foreign capital. National capital ac- 
crued very slowly in countries where 
most of the population earn just 
enough to keep alive. As to foreign 
private capital, experience had shown 
that it was never invested on a 
large scale in industries which were 
to serve mainly the domestic market. 
Hence a scheme of international fi- 
nancing drawn up by governments 
was needed. 

It was the chief virtue of the pres- 
ent generation, Mr. Rifai concluded, 
that it had recognized that great dis- 
parity in the standards of living of 
the different populations was not 
conducive to international peace and 
solidarity. 

Venezuela, said Dr. Adolfo Nass, 
would do everything in its power to 
help in putting the program into 
effect. 

Among its exceptionally important 
aspects, he observed, was the pro- 
vision for setting up administrative 
machinery in each beneficiary coun- 
try to use the aid given to the best 
advantage. 

Another concerned the question 
of training the necessary personnel 
to put the various schemes into op- 
eration. This should be viewed in 
connection with the establishment of 
an international centre for training 
in public administration. The fel- 
lowship program too should be ex- 
panded for unless qualified personnel 
was available, no technical aid pro- 
gram could be successfully carried 
out. 





Najmuddin Rifai, of Syria 


The success of the program also 
depended on the degree of co-ordi- 
nation between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies and the 
governments concerned. Co-ordina- 
tion with regional bodies was also 
important. 


The effect of the expanded tech- 
nical aid program on the mainie- 
nance of peace could not be over- 
emphasized, said Gudbrand Askvig, 
of Norway. As his country was still 
suffering from the effects of five 
years of occupation, its contribution 
by way of technical assistance would, 
of necessity, be slight in the begin- 
ning. But as soon as it was in a 
position to make a larger contribu- 
tion, it would not fail to do so. He 
also praised President Truman’s pro- 
gram of assistance, saying that doc- 
uments before the Committee com- 
pletely disproved the charges that it 
was conceived to enslave peoples. 

Warning against over-optimism 
and over-pessimism in regard to the 
program, Adolfo Tejera, of Uruguay, 
stressed that a spirit of collaboration 
was the first prerequisite for its suc- 
cess. In supporting the program 
each country should consider in the 
light of its own interests what it 
could offer and what it could receive 
in return. Thus, Uruguay was con- 
templating the best means of bene- 
fiting from, and contributing to, the 
technical assistance program. (The 
fact that contributions to the tech- 
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nical assistance fund might to some 
extent be made in kind, said the 
Uruguayan representative earlier in 
the debate, would prove very helpful 
to countries such as his whose re- 
sources were limited.) 


After describing the economic 
structure of his country, Mr. Tejera 
pointed out that the economic ex- 
pansion of Latin America was nec- 
essary for the sake of the entire 
world. To achieve this, Latin 
American countries should not only 
have technical and financial aid but 
also be able to rely on mutual 
collaboration. 


Uruguayan Proposal 


Economic development should be 
accompanied by an evolution in eco- 
nomic systems, so as to avoid pos- 
sible dislocations. Economic pres- 
sure on the part of the highly 
developed countries, he explained, 
involved the risk of stifling the ac- 
tivities of the small and less devel- 
oped countries. To protect them- 
selves, the latter would raise the cus- 
toms barriers, which in turn would 
lead to isolation detrimental to their 
prosperity. To prevent these things 
happening, he accordingly submitted 
a proposal whereby the Assembly 
would call the attention of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to the im- 
portance of the principle of co- 
ordination between the various coun- 
tries in planning concrete measures 
to promote economic development. 


Problem of Education 


The need to amass scientific and 
technical knowledge was the most 
important aspect of economic devel- 
opment during the first phase, said 
Dr. P. C. Chang of China. That 
need, however, raised the problem of 
educating the populations and train- 
ing experts and technicians to be 
sent on missions. 


Stressing the Economic and Social 
Council’s views on the choice of ex- 
perts for technical missions, he 
urged that they should receive ap- 
propriate preparation, designed to 
give them understanding of the 
broad objectives of the common ef- 
fort and to encourage open-minded- 
ness and adaptability on their part. 
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Even though credits had been allo- 
cated, projects should not be com- 
menced unless qualified experts and 
assistants had been secured and 
trained in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set out by the Council. 


It might be valuable, he suggested, 
to include general studies of the fol- 
lowing questions in the training pro- 
gram for such experts: the interna- 
tional implications of the existence 
of under-industrialized areas; the 
characteristics common to under-in- 
dustrialized areas; cultural relations 
before the industrial revolution; con- 
ditions conducive to industrializa- 
tion; the process of industrialization; 
cultural changes and the re-orienta- 
tion of education; constructive meth- 
ods of dealing with the question of 
education; new educational methods; 
the progress of industrialization and 
international trade; standards of liv- 
ing and philosophy of life. 

During the industrialization of 
the under-developed countries, local 
needs and historical background 
should never be lost sight of. Great 
difficulties might arise if excessive 
stress were laid on assimilating the 
latest technical achievements. Mod- 
ern science and technique, however, 
were necessary to raise living stand- 
ards and cultural levels and to rid 
under-developed nations of their feel- 
ing of inferiority. 

Moreover, every stage of educa- 
tion, from the nursery school to the 
university, needed overhauling to 
avoid the creation of an over-literary 
bureaucracy unable to adapt itself to 
the reality of circumstances and 
events. This should obviously be a 
major factor in any policy of assist- 
ance connected with agriculture, in- 
dustry, or public health. 


The draft resolutions of the Coun- 
cil were, on the whole, a happy 
compromise between the points of 
view put forward by the representa- 
tives, said Mr. J. Plimsoll of Aus- 
tralia. Though actual execution 
might reveal weaknesses and errors, 
he had no doubt that the program 
would give satisfactory results if it 
were applied soundly in co-operation 
with the Specialized Agencies. But 
the Council might still effect certain 
improvements in the methods. It 
might be advisable also for the Spe- 


Dr. P. C. Chang, of China 


cialized Agencies to give their Di- 
rectors-General power to modify 
certain arrangements in order to 


adapt them to the needs of the gen- 
eral program. 

While Mr. Plimsoll favored the al- 
location to FAO, he would have 
. liked a greater share allotted to the 
ILO. He favored the principle of 
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universality of contributions. He 
thought too that the program should 
apply to countries which were not 
members of the Specialized Agen- 
cies. Countries which benefitted by 
technical assistance in certain fields 
might themselves give technical as- 
sistance in others. 


Mr. Plimsoll hoped that the Inter- 
national Bank and the Fund would 
work in conjunction with the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 


Right to Amend 


Liberia, said David Coleman, en- 
dorsed the suggestion of the Nether- 
lands representative to accept the 
proposed plan while reserving the 
right to amend or improve any part 
which did not prove satisfactory. 

Nothing in the draft resolutions, 
he emphasized, should be construed 
as granting anyone the right to in- 
ternal affairs of the countries con- 
cerned. 

Secondly, the Liberian Govern- 
ment reserved the right to examine 
and study all sources of information 
on the activities of the Council and 
the agencies in implementing the 
program, insofar as Liberia was con- 
cerned. Liberia could also under- 
take any program which it deemed 
appropriate for the country’s devel- 
opment. 

Within the limits of its financial 
and other resources, he concluded, 
Liberia would contribute towards the 
completion of any particular pro- 
gram which might be undertaken. 


Development in Africa 


South Africa, said Dr. A. H. 
Mertsch, considered international co- 
operation essential for the system- 
atic, peaceful development of the 
African continent, a region most 
particularly suited for the application 
of technical assistance. 

A great deal had already been ac- 
complished by the powers with re- 
sponsibilities in Africa. The world, 
however, was ill-acquainted with the 
progress achieved and the obstacles 
Overcome in the most backward 
areas of the continent. Much, of 
course, remained to be done and the 
Powers concerned were actively col- 
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laborating in the gigantic task in- 
volved. In carrying it out, without 
regard for the financial sacrifices in- 
volved, they spared no effort. 

South Africa supported the gen- 
eral principles of the expanded pro- 
gram but, he warned, acceptance of 
that program and its very future de- 
pended on the way in which it was 
intended to administer it. South Af- 
rica, for example, was vitally con- 
cerned with the systematic, pacific 
development of Africa. This, and 
the advancement of the under-de- 
veloped populations, required not 
only sustained efforts and sizable 
budgets but, above all, time, patience 
and a profound knowledge of the 
needs of the populations concerned. 
It was thus essential to entrust the 
administration of the program of 
technical assistance to the powers 
which already had responsibilities in 
Africa. 


Important Factors 


As far as possible, he added, re- 
course should be had to the admin- 
istrations and services in the coun- 
tries profiting by the program. The 
necessary personnel should be re- 
cruited in countries having a thor- 
ough knowledge of the local condi- 
tions and problems of the regions 
where the program would be put 
into effect. Local conditions and the 
psychology of the people were im- 
portant factors which should govern 
the implementation of the program 
if it was not to be converted into a 
mere relief undertaking. 

He also attached great importance 
to the regional aspects of the pro- 
gram. South Africa, he said, was 
especially interested in the way the 
program would be applied to that 
part of Africa where conditions were 
similar to those in certain areas of 
his country. His Government would 
indicate at a later date how it in- 
tended to take part in the expanded 
program. 


The manner in which the United 
Nations would study problems -of 
technical assistance, said William 
Borberg, of Denmark, might have a 
decisive influence on the future of 
the peoples of under-developed coun- 


tries. It was thus essential to ensure 
the co-operation of sociologists and 
experts in social psychology, who 
would try to reduce any friction that 
might arise out of the implementa- 
tion of the program. If the United 
Nations was unable to consider that 
aspect of the problem, UNESCO 
would certainly recognize its impor- 
tance and undertake to solve it. 

Further, the best possible experts 
should be recruited as they would 
be of paramount importance for the 
future of the program. 


Spirit of Initiative 


In addition, the under-developed 
countries, should not adopt a purely 
passive attitude and expect every- 
thing to come to them from outside. 
They should rather develop their 
spirit of initiative. The donor coun- 
tries, on the other hand, should ex- 
tend their technical assistance activ- 
ities beyond the United Nations 
program. The Economic and Social 
Council, because of its obligations 
under the Charter, should, however, 
have the final word in such matters. 

To solve the delicate question of 
priorities in technical assistance, the 
work to be carried out should be 
scientifically analyzed. Political, ide- 
ological or religious considerations 
should not prevail in deciding this 
question. 

Everyone, he added, should and 
could participate in the co-operative 
task of technical assistance. Den- 
mark could not export capital or 
provide foreign currency. It would, 
however, willingly send experts and 
technicians to under-developed coun- 
tries and it would welcome students 
from them for technical training. 


Views of Yugoslavia 


Today the conviction prevailed 
that, with the aid of technical meth- 
ods, the inequality between devel- 
oped and under-developed countries 
could be eliminated, said Dr. Joza 
Vilfan, of Yugoslavia. It was being 
recognized that the concept of sol- 
idarity of nations imposed upon each 
of them an obligation for utmost 
collaboration in the work of raising 
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living standards of under-developed 
countries: work in which the most 
advanced nations have the greatest 
obligations. Doubtless the conditions 
of under-developed countries were 
due to fundamental world social and 
economic contradictions which could 
be abolished only by the social forces 
of history. But the United Nations 
must urge that a program of assist- 
ance, however modest, be carried out 
in the hope that economic assistance 
would soon become an international 
legal obligation. 


Basis for Aid 


Dr. Vilfan then postulated certain 
considerations. Assistance must be 
based on the needs of the under- 
developed countries, and not the re- 
quirements of the world market. All 
factors which had had a harmful 
effect on the economy of under-de- 
veloped countries must be removed 
from the program. The action 
planned should assist those countries 
to create national industries, while 
fully respecting their sovereignty. 
Further, an increase.in the volume 
of trade alone was not a factor in 
economic assistance. Secretariat 
studies showed that today under- 
developed countries have to sell 30 
per cent more raw materials than 
they did in 1913 to purchase the 
same industrial products. Thus, as 
matters now stood, world trade 
tended to accentuate the evils from 
which the under-developed countries 
suffered. This applied even between 
two socialist countries. When trade 
was based on world prices fixed in 
the capitalist world, the most devel- 
oped socialist countries, like the 
U.S.S.R., continued to favor trade 
which forced other countries to ex- 
port mainly special products and 
thus to throw their production out 
of gear. 

Moreover, investments of foreign 
private capital would have definite 
harmful effects. At the time of the 
nationalization of its private enter- 
prises, Yugoslavia had found proof 
of the disastrous influence in the 
files of foreign enterprises, and Dr. 
Vilfan quoted several striking figures 
to prove this. 

Yugoslavia therefore felt that eco- 
nomic assistance should not be fi- 
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nanced by private capital. It also 
reserved its position as to foreign 
investments in general. Its experi- 
ence since the war had shown that 
investment of capital by a foreign 
state might result in exploitation even 
when that state had a socialist econ- 
omy. 

To prove this latter point, Dr. Vil- 
fan instanced the experience of Yu- 
goslavia in two companies it had 
formed in partnership with the 
U.S.S.R. Quoting detailed figures, 
Dr. Vilfan said that the U.S.S.R. had 
invested only a small part of its share 
of capital but had utilized the con- 
cerns to serve primarily her interests. 
Yugoslavia therefore had preferred 
to wind up the two companies by 
assuming responsibility for all defi- 
cits and allowing the U.S.S.R. to 
withdraw its investment. 


Foreign aid must be rendered es- 
pecially, if not exclusively, through 
international loans. The United Na- 
tions must be in charge of financing 
economic development. Moreover, 
international aid should be granted 
to a country only after it had sup- 
plied evidence of its own efforts. Dr. 
Vilfan then quoted figures to prove 
how in Yugoslavia national income 
figures in 1948 had risen to 143 ona 
1947 basis of 100 and should reach 
182.7 in 1949. Imports and exports 
were more than twice what they were 
in 1937. These figures showed what 
a small country could do to ensure 
rapid development and what might 
be achieved with disinterested inter- 
national assistance. 


Studies on Financing 


Stressing the importance of inter- 
national control over private invest- 
ment, he hoped that the study to be 
made by the Secretariat on methods 
of financing economic development 
would also include studies on foreign 
public financing. 


Further, the purpose of technical 
assistance programs—the adminis- 
trative arrangements for which he 
approved—should be made clear. 
Were they intended to encourage di- 
rect private investment, he asked? 
Or were they a first step towards an 
international financing plan? There 
would, he warned, be attempts to 


make the action of the United Na- 
tions serve selfish ends. Neverthe- 
less, as at least a part of the program 
of technical assistance would be im- 
plemented by the United Nations or 
with its participation. the Yugoslav 
delegation felt that some progress 
had been made. 

A strict interpretation of the guid- 
ing principles set out by the Council, 
however, should be insisted upon, 
Dr. Vilfan concluded, in order to 
hasten the day when technical as- 
sistance would fall wholly within 
the province of the United Nations 
and in order to improve the methods 
of international financing. 


U.S.S.R. Viewpoint 


Amazasp Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., agreed with the Polish and 
Ukrainian S.S.R. representatives that 
colonial or semi-colonial policies 
were the general cause of the back- 
wardness of under-developed areas. 

The tendency among the colonial 
powers, particularly the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France, was to use the United Na- 
tions technical aid program to 
strengthen the exploitation of colo- 
nial powers in the interests of the 
metropolitan state. A striking ex- 
ample of this was the recent estab- 
lishment of a British company for 
the development of West African 
colonies. 

On the other hand, the view of the 
U.S.S.R., the people’s democracies 
and certain other states was that ex- 
tensive technical assistance should 
be given in accordance with the 
Charter, and in the interests of the 
under-developed areas themselves. 

Such assistance should promote 
the development of all their resour- 
ces, their industry and their agricul- 
ture, so as to enable those countries 
to achieve economic and _ political 
independence. It should not confer 
any political, economic or military 
privileges upon the donor country. 

It should be carried out primarily 
to meet the needs of national mar- 
kets, not the world market. 

In this connection, he warned that 
if the Uruguayan proposal for co- 
ordinating development plans were 
adopted, the interests of under-de- 
veloped countries would be subordi- 
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nated to those of the great capitalist 
powers. 

Technical assistance, he added, 
should ensure the harmonious devel- 
opment of all branches of a country’s 
economy, but stress should be laid 
on industrialization, and especially 
on the development of heavy indus- 
try, which alone could facilitate 
progress towards national independ- 
ence. Also, the raw materials should 
be processed in the countries which 
produced them. Capitalist monopo- 
lies would, however, try to oppose 
such industrialization. 

Technical assistance in agriculture 
should be directed towards medium- 
sized and small peasant holdings, 
and towards the abolition of agrarian 
feudalism. 

Economic development should be 
based primarily on the maximum 
utilization of national resources, but 
this did not exclude the use of for- 
eign capital, provided it was import- 
ed, in accordance with the national 
interests of the under-developed 
countries and was not subject to any 
condition contrary to their economic 
or political independence. 


U.S. Plan Criticized 


The United States technical as- 
sistance plan, known as President 
Truman’s “Point Four,” on the other 
hand, was a program for exporting 
surplus American capital and an at- 
tempt to penetrate colonial markets 
of former colonial powers weakened 
by the war, and to acquire, first, 
economic and, later, political domi- 
nation over them. 

Technical assistance under the 
Truman plan, stated Mr. Arutiunian, 
thus made it possible to disguise the 
enslavement of the under-developed 
countries by United States capital. 
This plan also supplemented the mil- 
itary and strategic plans of ruling 
United States circles, inspired by a 
desire for world domination. 

Investment of foreign capital in 
the under-developed countries was 
not promoted by any humanitarian 
reason. It was attracted rather by 
the extremely high profit rates due 
to the possibility of exploiting low- 
salaried workers and cheap resources 
in raw materials. 

American capitalists, further, asked 
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for equality of treatment with do- 
mestic capital. Equality of treatment 
for capital of such unequal value, 
however, would naturally result in 
the domination of the market by 
American capitalists, who could ar- 
rest or retard the industrial advance 
of under-developed countries. 


Need for Demarcation 


It was therefore advisable to draw 
a clear line of demarcation between 
the United States program and the 
United Nations expanded program. 
The former, he maintained, was con- 
trary to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

Mr. Arutiunian also thought that 
the United Nations program must 
help protect the economy of the 
under-developed countries, particu- 
larly budding industry, against the 
competition of the industrial coun- 
tries, by such means as protective 
tariffs and more favorable treatment 
for national industry. 

As for the Economic and Social 
Council’s proposals, he recalled, in a 
second speech, the Soviet view ex- 
pressed at the last Council session 
that there was no need for a techni- 
cal assistance conference, a special 
central account or further adminis- 
trative organs. The existing special- 
ized agencies and other United 
Nations bodies could successfully ad- 
minister the program. He would 
not, however, oppose the convening 
of the conference if the majority 
favored it. 

The Soviet Union, further, would 
support the recommendations of the 
Council but the principles which it 
set forth must be strictly adhered to. 


Reply to Yugoslavia 


Dr. Vilfan’s references to the So- 
viet were countered in detail by Mr. 
Arutiunian. The Yugoslav charges, 
he said, were merely repetitions of 
Anglo-American statements designed 
to divert attention from the fact that 
Yugoslavia is now under foreign 
capitalist control. Slander was being 
made to pay, Mr. Arutiunian added, 
pointing to recent credits to the coun- 
try from the United States Export- 
Import Bank and the mission sent 
out by the International Bank. 


Yugoslavia, he said, had prevented 
one of the companies from receiving 
equipment, forbidden construction of 
a factory and failed to propose a site. 
In the case of the other company, the 
U.S.S.R. had paid a far higher share 
of its contribution than Yugoslavia 
had done. Mr. Arutiunian also de- 
nied with detailed statistics the 
charge that most of the production 
went to the U.S.S.R. 

Facts thus completely contradicted 
Dr. Vilfan’s fabrications. If the two 
companies had to be liquidated, it 
was because of Yugoslavia’s openly 
hostile attitude to the U.S.S.R. The 
disinterested character of U.S.S.R. 
assistance had been recognized by 
the head of the Yugoslav delegation 
to the second session of the Assem- 
bly. The U.S.S.R. based its eco- 
nomic relations with ether govern- 
ments on equality of rights. It would 
continue to increase trade with coun- 
tries which wished to maintain mu- 
tually advantageous conditions on the 
basis of friendly assistance. 


Soviet Figures Challenged 


Mr. Arutiunian’s figures were in 
turn challenged by Dr. Vilfan in sub- 
sequent comments. The latter also 
pointed to Eastern European coun- 
tries which had received loans from 
the Export-Import Bank, including 
Poland’s $40 million. On this the 
Polish representative rejoined that at 
the time of the loan the United States 
was exerting economic pressure but 
not waging open economic warfare. 
Further, Poland had not reversed its 
position as Yugoslavia had done. 

Comparing criticisms made of the 
United States in the debate to “set- 
ting up a straw man,” Wilson Comp- 
ton (United States) stated that the 
countries which regarded themselves 
as under-developed were apparently 
pleased at the prospect that the United 
States might participate substantially 
in the technical aid program. The 
criticisms came rather from countries 
whic did not permit the free indivi- 
dual enterprise and free open public 
discussion of controversial issues en- 
couraged in his country. 

The record of economic co-opera- 
tion in Eastern Europe, as revealed 
in-the debate, did not, he thought, ac- 

: (Continued on page 537) 
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FUTURE OF FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 


Groups From Territories State 


Much of the time of the General 
Assembly’s First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee has been devoted 
to the future of the former Italian 
colonies—Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
land. During the opening debates on 
the subject (see the Bulletin, vol. 
VII, no. 8, page 440) several pro- 
posals were presented for the dis- 
position of these territories. On 
October 11 the Committee ap- 
pointed a 21-member Sub-Commit- 
tee to study all these with a view to 
drafting a resolution, or resolutions, 
on the disposal of each of the three 
territories. 

At its first meeting the Sub-Com- 
mittee unanimously elected Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, as its 
Chairman, and J. D. L. Hood, of 
Australia, as Rapporteur. On the 
suggestion of Maurice Couve de 
Murville, of France, it was agreed 
to take up the question of each ter- 
ritory separately, commencing with 
Libya. 

After meeting twice daily and 
holding several night sessions the 
Sub-Committee had not reached any 
final decision by October 15, the 
deadline set by the First Committee 
for the submission of draft pro- 
posals. Accordingly, the full Com- 
mittee decided to grant a further 
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extension of time. 

The Sub-Committee comprised the 
following members: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, the U.S.S.R.., 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


Territorial Representatives 


After completing its opening de- 
bates the First Committee on Octo- 
ber 6 commenced hearings of repre- 
sentatives of political organizations 
in the three territories. Several of 
the spokesmen had appeared before 
the Committee during its initial con- 
sideration of the question last May. 

Altogether the Committee heard 
the views of ten groups—four from 
Libya, four from Eritrea and two 
from Somaliland. 


The representatives of three 
Libyan organizations all asked for 
immediate independence for a uni- 
fied Libya, their differences related 
only to the transitional stage. Speak- 
ing for the Independence Party of 
Tripolitania, Abdullah Bey Sherif 
said that Libyan independence 
should not be conditional on the ful- 





The port of Assab in Eastern Eritrea, a controversial issue in the future of that terri- 
tory, has been suggested as an outlet to the sea for Ethiopia in several proposals. 


Positions 


filment of a priori conditions and 
commitments. The great and radical 
change which had taken place since 
the last session of the Assembly 
should now persuade the United Na- 
tions that the only solution possible 
was to recognize the right of the 
Libyans to their immediate, integral 
and complete independence, securing 
a place for them to contribute to the 
cause of peace in a vital part of the. 
world and become a useful member 
of the community of free and inde- 
pendent nations. During the transi- 
tional period, Mr. Sherif suggested 
that a United Nations committee 
should implement the Assembly’s 
decision. 

Two main points emphasized by 
all the Libyan representatives was 
the valuable contribution of the peo- 
ple of that territory to the Allied 
war effort, and the unified character 
of the country which had existed 
since the Turkish regime there. 
Reference to the position in Cyren- 
aica was made by Omar Sheneib, 
representing the National Congress 
of that territory, who observed that 
self-government had already been 
granted under the leadership of the 
Emir El-Senussi. That status was, 
however, only the first fruits of the 
efforts of Cyrenaicans who, under 
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the Emir’s leadership had struggled 
for 30 years to throw off the yoke 
of slavery and colonization. The 
United Kingdom government, a 
good friend of Cyrenaica, had 
responded magnanimously to the 
wishes of the people by handing over 
the internal government of Cyren- 
aica to the Emir; the United King- 
dom was now in a position to prove 
her good intentions by removing 
such obstacles to the attainment of 
independence as the stipulation of 
a three to four-year transitional pe- 
riod. Cyrenaica’s claim to inde- 
pendence was based solidly on the 
United Nations Charter and was in 
complete harmony with the require- 
ments of peace. All that remains is 
for the Assembly to endorse that 
claim and for the United Kingdom 
to execute a rapid withdrawal from 
the territory. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Sheneib 
denied that any treaty had been con- 
cluded between Cyrenaica and the 
United Kingdom as a result of the 
new administration. Dmitri  Z. 
Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
wondered what the attitude of the 
National Congress of Cyrenaica was 
to the Soviet proposal for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all troops 
from the territory and the liquida- 
tion of military bases there. Mr. 
Sheneib replied that when inde- 
pendence was declared all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn and mil- 
itary bases liquidated. 


Minorities 

An urgent appeal for the United 
Nations to safeguard the rights of 
minorities in Tripolitania was made 
by Dr. Maurice L. Perlzweig, repre- 
senting the Jewish Communty of 
Tripolitania. Asserting that the Jews 
were the “truly indigenous in- 
habitants of Libya” Dr. Perlzweig 
said they now lived in daily fear of 
their lives and were clamoring for 
emigration. Although the majority 
of Jews there were leaving Triopli- 
tania at the rate of about two thou- 
sand a month some of them wished 
to remain. If they were afforded the 
protection of the United Nations 
many of the Jewish residents would 
stay on in Tripolitania where their 
property Was extensive. 
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‘In a subsequent statement to the 
Committee, G. L. Clutton, of the 
United Kingdom, said that at the 
end of 1948 there were over 28,000 
Jews living in Tripolitania, of whom 
23,000 lived in the city and suburbs 
of Tripoli. At the present time there 
were 22,000 Jews in the territory, 
the decrease being accounted for by 
emigration. Since April last over 
6,000 Jews had left, principally to 
Israel. This emigration was taking 
place in an organized manner and 
the United Kingdom administration 
had placed no obstacles in the way 


of those wishing to leave, emigrants: ’ 


being allowed to take a part of their 
assets with them. Mr. Clutton 
strongly denied allegations’ of 
persecution against the Jews in 
Tripolitania. 

Differing views were expressed by 
the four spokesmen of Eritrean or- 
ganizations, two of whom favored 
union of the territory with Ethiopia, 
while the other two called for im- 
mediate independence of the whole 
territory. Taking the former view, 
the representatives of the Indepen- 
dent Moslem League and the Union- 
ist Party of Eritrea based their 
claims on the economic, ethnic and 
cultural ties between the inhabitants 


of Eastern Eritrea and the Danakil 
Coast and the people of Ethiopia. 
They submitted that the people of 
Eastern Eritrea recognized the Ethi- 
opian Patriarch as their spiritual 
leader and spoke the same language 
as their Ethiopian neighbors with 
whom they had close economic rela- 
tions. 

The representatives of the Eritrean 
Bloc for Independence, and of the 
Committee of Italians in Eritrea, on 
the other hand, demanded immediate 
independence for the territory. Bra- 
him Sultan, of the Eritrean Bloc for 
Independence refuted the claims for 
union with Ethiopia which he de- 
scribed as being based on artificial 
grounds. He held that there were 
no real cultural or economic ties 
between Eritreans and the people of 
Ethiopia. Moreover, the latter lack- 
ed the necessary ability to assume 
the difficult task of administering 
Eritrea whose civilization was, he 
maintained, more advanced than 
that of Ethiopia which had no traces 
of democracy. Mr. Sultan also con- 
tested the assertion that Eritrea was 
politically immature or insufficiently 
developed in its economy to become 
independent at the present time. 

Questioned by Abte-Wold Aklilou, 
of Ethiopia, the Eritrean spokesman 


Representatives of the Eritrean Independence Party talking with Rafik 
Asha (left) and Fayez El Khoury Bey, of the Syrian Delegation to the 


Assembly. 
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Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
drafting proposals on the former 
Italian colonies. 


affirmed that his organization be- 
lieved in the right of self-determi- 
nation. Mr. Aklilou then recalled 
that at the last session of the As- 
sembly the Eritrean Bloc had favor- 
ed Italian Trusteeship for the ter- 
ritory and wondered why they had 
since changed their views. Mr. 
Sultan replied that his organization 
had given up the idea of “colonial- 
ism” and now felt the territory was 
ready for complete independence. 


Basic differences were revealed in 
the statements by representatives of 
Somali groups. Islao Mohammed, of 
the Somalia Conference, said his 
party favored Italian Trusteeship 
over the territory until such time as 
the people were ready for independ- 
ence. Any system of collective trus- 
teeship for the territory was strongly 
opposed by the Somalia Conference 
which considered it essential for the 
administration to be entrusted to a 
single nation. That state should be 
Italy. Replying to questions, Mr. 
Mohammed said that after 30 years 
of Italian administration it could be 
fairly claimed that most of the 
Somalis spoke Italian. 
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Stating the opposite view, Abdul- 
lahi Issa, of the Somali Youth 
League, called for immediate inde- 
pendence of Somaliland, Mr. Issa’s 
party, which he claimed was the only 
real and active political organization 
in the territory, emphatically op- 
posed any suggestion of Italian Trus- 
teeship for an interim period. If the 
Assembly decided on Trusteeship for 
a certain period then his organiza- 
tion favored a direct United Nations 
Trusteeship, being convinced that 
only under such a system could the 
letter and spirit of the Charter be 
successfully implemented. 


Reports of Somaliland Disorders 


Reports of recent disorders in 
Mogadiscio, capital of Italian Som- 
aliland, were taken up by the First 
Committee at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 7 when H. F. Cooper, of Liberia, 
read a letter to the Committee from 
the Somali Youth League. This gave 
accounts of anti-Italian demonstra- 
tions in Mogadiscio during which 
several persons were killed and many 
injured. The letter further stated 
that British troops had opened fire 
on the demonstrators, many of 
whom had later been imprisoned or 
deported. 

Replying to questions on the 
demonstrations Hector McNeil, of 
the United Kingdom, said they were 
not the result of simple expressions 
of opinion but from an attempt by 
a certain group to enforce its polit- 
ical views on the rest of the com- 
munity. Mr. McNeil recalled that 
Somaliland had been the scene of 
serious disorders earlier in the year 
and the British administration did 
not intend to permit a repetition of 
such events through dereliction of 
its duty. In a further statement the 
United Kingdom representative told 
the Committee that four people had 
been killed and 13 injured in the 
disturbances, a curfew had been im- 
posed on the town and all political 
clubs, regardless of party, had been 
closed. 

The matter was again raised in 
the Committee on October 15, when 
a further letter from the Somali 
Youth League was read by Kuzma 
V. Kiselev, of Byelorussia. This let- 


ter expressed keen disappointment 
that the Committee had not taken 
effective action in the matter but had 
limited itself to asking the United 
Kingdom representative for infor- 
mation. The letter claimed that the 
British military remained free to con- 
tinue killing Somalis, that tribal 
chiefs and others had been sentenced 
to six and twelve months’ hard labor, 
and that the country was surrounded 
by British forces on land, sea and in 
the air. 

A resolution was then introduced 
by Poland which called on the Com- 
mittee to appeal to the Adminster- 
ing Authorities of Somaliland “to 
permit free expression of opinion 
and to prevent victimization of per- 
sons and political organizations.” Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy urged the Com- 
mittee to make a firm recommenda- 
tion to the Administering Authori- 
ties to release all persons who had 
been arrested in Somaliland and to 
remove the ban placed on patriotic 
organizations. 

On October 18, Mr. McNeil made 
a further statement to the Commit- 
tee, replying to charges of terrorism 
in Somaliland. He said that the al- 
legations that the Somalis were 
denied freedom of expression could 
be sustained if it were proven that 
the military authorities were per- 
mitting freedom of expression only 
to political parties holding views 
similar to those of the Administer- 
ing Authorities. The latter had al- 
ways allowed peaceful demonstra- 
tions and only attempted to prevent 
those levelled against the Italian 
minority. The authorities had been 
forced to adopt their present policy 
as a result of past unfortunate ex- 
periences in Somaliland. The curfew 
had now been lifted and all political 
clubs, except those in Mogadiscio, 
had been re-opened. 

The Polish proposal was then 
withdrawn in favor of one presented 
by the Philippines, requesting the 
Administering Authorities to ensure 
free and peaceful expression of 
opinion among the inhabitants re- 
garding the future of Somaliland. 
After further brief discussion the 
Philippines’ proposal was rejected by 
18 votes in favor, 23 against and 
nine abstentions. 
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FOURTH COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 





For Progress In Trust Territories 


Various proposals designed to 
speed the progress of Trust Territor- 
ies towards self-government, and to 
give the indigenous inhabitants of 
the territories a larger voice in the 
conduct of their own affairs, were 
approved by the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee on October 19, in 
completing its action on the Trustee- 
ship Council’s report to the As- 
sembly. These proposals dealt with 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement, as well as other 
important aspects of the working of 
the Trusteeship System. 

On the conclusion of its general 
debate on the Trusteeship Council’s 
report (see the BULLETIN Vol. VII, 
No. 8, page 454) the Fourth Com- 
mittee took up six draft resolutions. 
Two of these, dealing with political 
advancement and petitions and visit- 
ing missions, had been correlated 
from several similar proposals by a 
sub-committee, while the other four 
concerned economic, social and 
educational advancement, and the 
use of the United Nations flag in 
Trust Territories. 


Much of the Committee’s discus- 
sion centred on the proposal for po- 
litical advancement, which was based 
primarily on drafts submitted by 
Cuba and Czechoslovakia. This ex- 
pressed the view that the seat of 
administration of all Trust Terri- 
tories should be located inside the 
territories concerned. It recom- 
mended that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil should include in its annual re- 
port to the Assembly information 
on the measures adopted to grant the 
indigenous inhabitants a larger de- 
gree of self-government through 
participation in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial organs of the terri- 
tories. It also called on Administer- 
ing Authorities to furnish to the 
Trusteeship Council within one year 
their general plans and an outline 
of the ways and means by which 
they intended to comply with the 
provisions of the Charter, relating 
to the progressive development of 
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Trust Territories towards _ self- 
determination, self-government or in- 
dependence as speedily as possible. 

Emphatic opposition to the pro- 
posals was expressed by representa- 
tives of the Administering Powers 
who contended that the Charter did 
not oblige them to consult with the 
Trusteeship Council on their plans, 
and that such an idea was contrary 
to their understanding of relations 
between the Council and the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. Charles 
Fahy, of the United States, opposed 
the draft for three main reasons. 
First, its language did not adhere to 
that of the Charter, for there was 
no mention of the phrase “self- 
determination” in the pertinent 
Article. Secondly, it was unwise and 
impractical at this stage to request 
the Administering Authorities to sup- 
ply general plans. They would nat- 
urally safeguard themselves against 
future criticism by submitting plans 
of a very general nature which might 
retard rather than expedite political 
progress. Thirdly, the last paragraph 
of the draft calling on the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to furnish 
general plans was superfluous since 
the preceding paragraph contained 
all that was required. Mr. Fahy 
thought it would be more ap- 
propriate for the Committee to await 
the inclusion of a special section in 
the Council’s next report before con- 
sidering whether further measures 
were needed. 


Trusteeship Objectives 


Speaking for Belgium, Walter 
Loridan said that it was for the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to choose 
and implement ways and means of 
attaining the objectives of the Trus- 
teeship System. He shared the United 
States view that the Charter con- 
tained no provision which com- 
pelled the Administering Authorities 
to consult with the Trusteeship 
Council on their plans. 

The provision to furnish details of 
plans within one year was also un- 


acceptable to the United Kingdom, 
said J. M. Martin, who felt there 
were some ulterior motives behind 
the last paragraph of the resolu- 
tion. His Government had already 
furnished a mass of information on 
the territories under its administra- 
tion. It had, for example devoted 
much space to explaining the meas- 
ures adopted in Tanganyika for the 
participation of the indigenous 
population in local councils. The 
information given provided the Trus- 
teeship Council with a clear picture 
of the road along which the Ad- 
ministering Authority was advanc- 
ing. While his Government had a 
general policy it could not state with 
any degree of accuracy what it 
would do in six or seven or any 
given number of years. 

Mr. Martin thought there was 
some confusion as to the respective 
functions of the Trusteeship Council 
and the Administering Authorities. 
The correct procedure was for the 
latter to bring to the Council a full 
and frank account of its work in 
those territories it administered, and 
the Council could then signify its 
approval or make the recommenda- 
tions it deemed necessary. There 
seemed to be an unfortunate tend- 
ency in the Assembly to indulge in 
what he called “back-seat driving.” 
It was very easy for countries with 
no direct responsibilities to vote 
lightheartedly on measures which 
might have dangerous implicaitons, 
and in that respect it was discourag- 
ing to note the lack of sympathy 
for the Administering Authorities 
shown by some delegations. 

C. Craw, of New Zealand, main- 
tained that the submission of plans 
by the Administering Authorities 
would provide still another weapon 
for attacks upon them. Not only 
would they then be accused of fail- 
ure to comply with the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreements, but 
also of failure to fulfill their own 
plans. 

As sponsor of the original draft 
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Bedrich Biheller, of Czechoslovakia, 
stressed that the inclusion of the last 
paragraph was essential, as under 
the current system the Trusteeship 
Council and the Assembly depended 
for their information entirely on the 
goodwill of the Administering Au- 
thorities, and reports of the visiting 
missions. Such a system had been 
found deficient. Information re- 
ceived was inadequate and usually 
consisted of self-praise for what the 
administrations thought they had ac- 


complished. Progress, or the lack of | 


it, could not be checked without 
fuller information. Mr. Biheller 
could not agree that the Trusteeship 
Council’s function was only to study 
information submitted and submit 
recommendations. Direct responsi- 
bility for administering the territories 
certainly rested with the Adminster- 
ing Authorities but above them was 
the authority of the United Nations 
as expressed through the Assembly 
and the Trusteeship Council. The 
real problem, he said, was the un- 
willingness of the administering 
powers to co-operate with these 
bodies. 

Endorsing these views, A. A. 
Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., held that 
no valid objections to the draft 
resolution had been advanced. The 
U.S.S.R. considered that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was not 
in contradiction to the concepts of 
self-government, as outlined in 
Article 76 of the Charter. Further- 
more, the argument that the pro- 
visions of the last paragraph of the 
draft might serve to delay political 
development in the territories was 
also without foundation. The obliga- 
tions of the Administering Au- 
thorities were clearly stipulated in 
Article 76. In addition, Articles 81 
and 85 of the Charter conferred on 
the United Nations an undoubted 
right to receive information on the 
progress made towards fulfilling 
those obligations. 

Yasin Mughir, of Syria, made the 
point that the Administering Au- 
thorities were not required to accord 
complete independence and self- 
government immediately, nor within 
any specified period of time. The 
time of one year was only for the 
formulation of general plans for the 
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RESOLUTION ON POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


“Takes note of the decisions 
made by the Council and ex- 
presses its full support of the 
Council’s recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities for the 
adoption by the latter of measures 
which would hasten the advance- 
ment of the Trust Territories 
toward self-government or inde- 
pendence, in accordance with the 
objectives laid down in Article 76 
b of the Charter, 


“Expresses the view that the 
seat of administration in respect 
of all Trust Territories should be 
located inside the territories con- 
cerned, 


“Recommends to the Trustee- 
ship Council that it should include 
in its annual reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly information in a 
special section dealing with the 


implementation by the Admin- 
istering Authorities of the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations concerning 
the measures adopted to grant the 
indigenous inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories a larger degree 
of self-government through par- 
ticipation in the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial organs and 
procedures of the Trust Terri- 
tories, 


“Calls upon all the Administer- 
ing Authorities to furnish to the 
Trusteeship Council within one 
year general plans and an outline 
of the ways and means by which 
they intend, in respect of each 
Trust Territory, to comply with 
the provisions of the Charter re- 
lating to the progressive develop- 
ment of Trust Territories toward 
self - determination, self - govern- 
ment or independence as speedily 
as possible.” 





territories’ advancement, and he 
therefore felt that no administering 
state should object to such a pro- 
vision. 

Victor D. Carpio, of the Philip- 
pines, opposed the argument that it 
was more difficult to compile plans 
in the political field than in any 
other field. Such plans would pro- 
vide a powerful means, he felt, of 
interesting the indigenous peoples 
concerned. In the case of the Philip- 
pines, each successive stage had been 
planned in advance, from as early as 
1902. In 1935 full independence 
had been promised by the United 
States and in 1946 this promise had 
been implemented. If the Ad- 
ministering Authorities followed this 
example of planned development 
they would, he asserted, disarm sus- 
picion and also eliminate the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding by the 
peoples of the Trust Territories. 

After further discussion the draft 
resolution on political advancement 
was adopted by 24 votes in favor, 14 
against, with seven abstentions. (See 
box for full text). Earlier, the 
Committee rejected a United King- 
dom amendment which would have 
replaced the final paragraph of the 
draft with the following sentence: 


“Calls on the Administering Au- 
thorities to keep the Trusteeship 
Council continuously informed re- 
garding their policy relating to the 
progressive development of each 
Trust Territory towards self-govern- 
ment or independence.” 


By a vote of 43 in favor, none 
against, with two abstentions, the 
Committee then approved the sub- 
committee’s draft resolution con- 
cerning petitions and visiting mis- 
sions. The operative part of this 
resolution recommended the Trustee- 
ship Council to take such measures 
as it deemed appropriate with a 
view to facilitating and accelerating 
the examination and disposal of 
petitions. The Council should also 
direct its visiting missions to report 
fully on steps taken towards the 
realization of the objectives outlined 
under Article 76(b) of the Charter, 
and in particular on the steps taken 
towards self-government or inde- 
pendence. 


United Nations Flag 


Considerable interest was evinced 
in a draft resolution submitted joint- 
ly by the Philippines, China, Costa 
Rica, Egypt, Liberia and Mexico, 
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The first time the United Nations flag flew in a Trust Territory was 
at Usumbura, capital of Ruanda-Urundi, to salute the Visiting Mission 
to that territory in August, 1948. The flags of the four member coun- 
tries represented on the Mission, China, Australia, France and Costa 


Rica, flew alongside the United Nations flag. 


proposing that the United Nations 
flag should be flown in all Trust Ter- 
ritories. 

Introducing this proposal, Jose 
Ingles, of the Philippines, said it was 
based on a resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations at its 
recent meeting in Rome. The spon- 
soring delegations felt that the 
resolution, if adopted, would in ef- 
fect be a recognition of the role that 
the United Nations played in the 
execution of the Trusteeship System. 
The provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter clearly showed that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities and _ the 
United Nations were partners in the 
execution of the Trusteeship System 
and, since the flags of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities were flown 
over the territories entrusted to their 
care, it seemed only just that the 
flag of the United Nations should 
enjoy the same right. 

Commenting on this, Sir Carl Ber- 
endsen said that New Zealand had, 
in agreement with the Trusteeship 
Council, developed the political ad- 
vancement of the population of 
Western Samoa, and one of the re- 
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sults was that the territory had 
hoisted its own flag, which flew 
alongside the New Zealand flag. 
Western Samoa had therefore, for 
the time being, two flags. The 
Samoan flag was a constant re- 
minder to the population that the 
territory was theirs. Every Samoan 
knew that his territory was only 
temporarily under the administra- 
tion of New Zealand and that the 
latter acted under the authority of 
the United Nations. The population 
needed no flags to remind them of 
their status. In the circumstances he 
could not.support the resolution, at 
least until such time as the Samoans 
had been consulted. He thought the 
natural tendency would be to reduce, 
not increase, the number of flags in 
the Trust Territories. 

During the ensuing discussion the 
only direct opposition to the pro- 
posal came from the United King- 
dom, Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Australia, which all voted 
against the draft. A United King- 
dom amendment asked the Assembly 
to request the Trusteeship Council 
to study the possibility of inviting the 
Administering Authorities concerned 


to fly the flag of the United Nations 
“where appropriate” in all Trust 


Territories. Moving this amendment, 


Mr. Martin said that the proposal 
needed very careful consideration 
because of the constitutional and 
practical difficulties which it raised. 


Further, Mr. Martin said, the 
procedure envisaged in the joint 
draft resolution was derogatory to 
the dignity of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil as one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations. Mr. Martin 
agreed that it was important and 
necessary to instruct the inhabitants 
on the United Nations and the spe- 
cial status of Trust Territories. But 
there were other and more ap- 
propriate and efficacious means of 
conveying that instruction—means 
which the United Kingdom was 
using. Anyone who wished to fly 
the United Nations flag in the Trust 
Territories was, of course, at liberty 
to do so, but there was only one 
official flag, since there was only one 
Administering Authority in a Trust 
Territory. 

Associating himself with the 
United Kingdom amendment, Roger 
Garreau, of France, considered the 
draft proposal was more complicated 
than at first appeared and raised 
legal and juridical questions, which 
required careful consideration. He 
disagreed with the view that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities were the 
agents of the United Nations. He 
considered that the United Nations 
could not take decisions which were 
opposed to the wishes of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. 


Furthermore, in view of the dis- 
turbed state of the world, and par- 
ticularly of Africa, the adoption of 
the proposal might prove embarrass- 
ing to the Administering Authorities, 
who were responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order in the 
Trust Territories. 


Mr. Biheller, of Czechoslovakia, 
retorted that such remarks only 
served to strengthen support for the 
joint draft resolution. In the first 
place, the suggestion that acceptance 
of the proposal might give rise to 
unrest in the Trust Territories surely 
implied that their inhabitants had 
previously been kept in ignorance of 
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the interest taken by the United Na- 
ions in their welfare. In the second 
place, he could see no objection to 
the procedure suggested since the 
request would emanate from the 
General Assembly and not from the 
Fourth Committee, and decisions of 
the Assembly were binding on the 
Trusteeship Council. The resolution 
should be adopted as a matter of 
principle, since it indicated that the 
General Assembly and the United 
Nations as a whole had something 
to say on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of Trust Territories. 
After further discussion the joint 
proposal was adopted by 35 votes in 
favor, five against, and four ab- 
stentions (Argentina, Greece, New 
Zealand, and South Africa). The 
United Kingdom amendment was re- 
jected by 26 votes to seven, with 
seven abstentions. 

As adopted, the resolution re- 
quested the Trusteeship Council to 
recommend to the Administering 
Authorities concerned that the 
United Nations flag—which sym- 
bolizes the ideals and aspirations of 
the Charter, including the effective 
implementation of the Trusteeship 
System—should be flown over all 
Trust Territories, side by side with 
that of the Administering Authori- 
ties concerned, and with the terri- 
torial flag if there should be one. 


Educational Advancement 


The fourth proposal before the 
Committee, a Brazilian draft resolu- 
tion, concerned the important ques- 
tion of educational advancement. 
The aim of the proposal, said Mr. 
d’Aquino, was that there should be 
education not only with regard to 
the United Nations but rather on 
those aspects particularly concerned 
with Trust Territories, so that in- 
digenous inhabitants might obtain a 
clear idea of their special position 
in the international community, and 
of the machinery for supervising 
their progress towards self-govern- 
ment and independence. Brazil op- 
posed the mention of UNESCO in 
its draft in order to avoid any dis- 
cussion of expenses incurred by that 
agency in connection with education 
on the United Nations. Upon the 
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insistence of Mexico, however, refer- 
ence was made in the final draft to 
the co-operation which might be fur- 
nished by UNESCO. 

Emphatic support for all the pro- 
visions of the resolution was ex- 
pressed by a majority of representa- 





John M. Martin, United Kingdom 
representative on the Fourth Com- 
mittee. 


tives, who stressed the need for de- 
veloping educational facilities in all 
the Trust Territories. 

Speaking for the administering 
powers generally, Mr. Martin said 
that the United Kingdom hoped the 
Committee would adopt the Brazilian 
draft resolution unanimously, since 
there was general agreement on the 
high priority to be given to educa- 
tional progress. The Committee 
would thereby give some encourage- 
ment, not primarily to the repre- 
sentatives of the Administering Au- 
thorities, but rather to those actually 
engaged in the task of promoting 
educational progress in the Trust 
Territories. It would be more profit- 
able if critics of the Administering 
Authorities did not confine them- 
selves to destructive criticisms but 
suggested how the resources for more 
rapid development could be found. 
When the Administering Authorities 
attempted to provide the necessary 
resources by means of the economic 
development of the Trust Territories, 
they were confronted with the 


charge of “economic exploitation.” 








The United Kingdom in its ter- 
ritories was in fact doing its utmost 
to promote educational progress. 
Teachers were being trained, new 
schools built, and special attention 
was being given to mass education 
in co-operation with UNESCO, as 
also to adult education. The Com- 
mittee should not, however, under- 
estimate the formidable nature of 
the task or imagine that the ad- 
vantages of education could be ex- 
tended to a vast territory in the 
course of a few years. It was not a 
question of education in a narrow 
and technical sense but of education 
in the fullest sense of the word, to 
enable the peoples of the Trust Ter- 
ritories to live together as members 
of a contented society, with reason- 
able standards of honesty and respect 
for the law. Those critics who 
pointed to the absence of social 
legislation in the Trust Territories 
failed to appreciate the magnitude 
of educating peoples who had no 
conception of what rule by law 
meant. 

Mr. Garreau, of France, pointed 
out that the debates in the Trustee- 
ship Council were sufficient evidence 
of the progress achieved in the 
educational field in French-ad- 
ministered Trust Territories. If there 
were no universities in those terri- 
tories, he said, that was because hun- 
dreds of indigenous students were 
receiving higher education in met- 
ropolitan universities, in accordance 
with their own highest aspirations. 
Nevertheless, that fact had not pre- 
vented the French Government from 
contemplating and studying the 
establishment of higher educational 
institutions in the Trust Territories. 

The attitude of the Committee to- 
wards the Administering Authorities 
in this matter should be fair-minded 
and loyal, said Dr. Liu, of China. It 
was obvious that the Administering 
Authorities could not accomplish 
their tasks in one day, but what they 
had achieved so far should be 
recognized in the resolution. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, agreed 
that the question of budgetary pro- 
visions to which the third para- 
graph of the draft referred, had fre- 
quently arisen in the Trusteeship 
Council. Although most countries 
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had been seriously impoverished as 
a result of the Second World War, 
there was no insuperable obstacle to 
educational advancement, given the 
goodwill of the Administering Au- 
thorities. It was only fair to say that 
certain steps had been taken, but a 
still greater effort was required. His 
delegation was fully confident of the 
co-operation of the Administering 
Authorities in the matter. 

Mr. de Marchena, of the Domi- 
nican Republic, appreciated the 
spirit of understanding which had 
been shown by the United Kingdom 
representative. It was gratifying to 
know that progress was being made 
in the Trust Territories under United 
Kingdom administration, more espe- 
cially if it was going to lead to the 
formation of a civic, social and poli- 
tical consciousness. 

The budgetary provisions referred 
to were an essential prerequisite to 
any educational advancement. Every 
effort should be made in that field, 
as well as in that of public health, 
which should go hand-in-hand with 
education. 

Several other representatives sup- 
porting the draft expressed apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the Administer- 
ing Powers towards educational ad- 
vancement. 

The Brazilian resolution was op- 
posed by the representatives of 
Eastern European states, all of whom 


The representative of Brazil, I. 
d‘Aquino, who moved the resolution 
on educational advancement. 
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except Yugoslavia voted against 
it. Assailing the present state of 
education in Trust Territories, Mr. 
Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., pointed 
out that in the Cameroons and Togo- 
land under British Administration, it 
was evident that the Administering 
Authorities were not taking the 
necessary steps to develop education. 
The report on Togoland indicated 
that the population was still largely 
illiterate and that only 591 persons 
out of the total population of the 
Northern Section were attending 
school. In the Cameroons under 
British Administration only 26,000 
pupils were attending primary 
schools, and over 90 per cent of the 
population was illiterate. 


Inadequate Measures 

Similarly, in the Trust Territories 
under French Administration the 
steps taken to develop education 
were quite inadequate. In _ the 
Cameroons only 39 per cent of the 
children between the ages of seven 
and thirteen were attending primary 
schools. The percentages of chil- 
dren receiving a secondary or higher 
education were even smaller—9.1 
per cent and .95 per cent respec- 
tively. At the fourth session of the 
Trusteeship Council the Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority had outlined a ten-year 
plan for the development of educa- 
tion in the Cameroons, which was 
quite insufficient for the needs of the 
indigenous population, 82 per cent 
of which was illiterate. It envisaged 
the establishment of 27 rural 
schools, whereas, as the Special Rep- 
resentative himself had admitted, 
something in the region of 1,000 
schools was required. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed the dele- 
tion of paragraph 5 of the draft 
resolution regarding educational 
measures already adopted in Africa, 
on the grounds that its adoption 
would direct the development of 
education in the Trust Territories 
into an undesirable channel. In the 
interests of progress towards self- 
government and independence, it 
was essential to expand secondary 
and higher education within the Trust 
Territories themselves, rather than to 
encourage the provision of facilities 





in other countries. Measures to pro- 
vide such facilities could not be re- 
garded as a matter of -congratula- 
tion. 

Describing the question of educa- 
tional progress as “a capital one” 
the Rev. J. d’Souza, of India, said 
the problem was more complicated 
than it might appear at first sight. It 
was to some extent true that educa- 
tional progress should precede poli- 
tical emancipation. On the other 
hand, no outside agencies or peo- 
ple could effectively and lastingly 
legislate for the education of another 
people. A double process was there- 
fore necessary, First there should be 
some degree of educational progress 
before self-government became feas- 
ible. When that was an accomplished 
fact responsibility for education sys- 
tems should be transferred as quick- 
ly as possible to the people them- 
selves. That course had been fol- 
lowed in India, where education had 
been transfered into the people’s 
hands at a very early stage in 
the progressive introduction of 
autonomy. 

His delegation felt great satisfac- 
tion over the striking facts given by 
the United Kingdom representative 
regarding advanced education in 
Africa. Readiness to take people out 
of their own country and show them 
other regions might be good in itself 
and have happy repercussions. Such 
a policy might well result in the for- 
mation of an elite which would be 
able to take over administration and, 
in their turn, inaugurate systems of 
education suited to their country. 
UNESCO, he added, undoubtedly 
possessed information on modern 
methods of teaching which would be 
of the greatest utility in order to 
prevent crystallization of opposing 
systems of teaching in different parts 
of the Trust Territories. 

After further discussion and the 
inclusion of several drafting amend- 
ments, including a Yugoslav amend- 
ment urging the Administering Au- 
thorities to intensify efforts to pro- 
mote higher education, the Brazilian 
draft resolution was approved by the 
Committee, by 39 votes to five, with 
no abstentions. (See box on page 
537 for full text). 
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The Committee next considered a 
joint draft resolution presented by 
Cuba and China, dealing with ques- 
tions of social advancement in Trust 
Territories. Explaining the proposal, 
Guy Perez Cisneros, of Cuba, said 
it would endorse the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendations _ that 
child marriages and corporal punish- 
ment should be prohibited. It would 
urge the adoption of measures to 
solve such important social problems 
as migrant labor, and call for the 
abolition of all discriminatory pro- 
visions and practices in Trust Terri- 
tories. The joint draft further asked 
the Trusteeship Council to include 
in its next report to the Assembly a 
special section on action towards im- 
proving social conditions. 


Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, said 
that the proposals sponsored by 
China had emanated from its desire 
to see the full implementation of the 
Charter’s provisions relating to 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. This was particularly neces- 
sary in view of the attitude adopted 
by some of the Administering Au- 
thorities. Dr. Liu emphasized that, 
in previous remarks on these ques- 
tions during the general debate, he 
had singled out territories under 
Australian administration because of 
the large number of Chinese resid- 
ing there. 


The proposal found general ap- 
proval in the Commitee but many 
controversial views were expressed 
on social conditions in Trust Terri- 
tories during a lengthy debate. While 
in complete sympathy with the in- 
tentions behind the proposals, Mr. 
Martin said the United Kingdom did 
not feel they were best calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, and was 
therefore compelled to vote against 
the draft. He did not think the Com- 
mittee was justified in asking the 
Trusteeship Council to embark on 
the tremendous task of examining 
all the laws, statutes and ordinances 
in Trust Territories with a view to 
ascertaining whether there was dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Martin pointed out that of- 
fences punishable by corporal 
punishment iu territories under 
United Kingdom administration were 
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Mr. Nehru being greeted by General Romulo, President of the Gen- 


eral Assembly, and Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 


With Mr. Nehru 


were his daughter, Indira Ghandi and (right) Mrs. Pandit, Ambassador 


of India to the United States. 


India's Prime Minister 
Visits United Nations 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, visited the tem- 
porary headquarters of the United 
Nations at Lake Success on Oc- 
tober 19. After being received 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
and introduced to leading offi- 
cials of the Organization, Mr. 
Nehru visited the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee. 

At the invitation of Chairman 
Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
Mr. Nehru spoke briefly to the 
Committee whose work he de- 


scribed as being “nearest to his 


heart.” India, Mr. Nehru said, 
attached the greatest importance 
to the work of the United Na- 
tions as a whole: work which was 
often criticized because it has not 
yielded immediate results. Wheth- 
er or not such criticism might 
sometimes be justified it was, 
he said, fundamentally wrong. 
“Many difficult problems affect 
the world and it is rather odd to 
expect that this United Nations 
will act with a magic wand, sud- 
denly putting an end to all prob- 
lems.” 

The mere fact that it had gone 


on laboring, easing the world sit- 
uation often enough and gradually 
solving some of the problems 
showed that it was working in the 
right direction. The United Na- 
tions must be encouraged if we 
are to see the world progress to 
some kind of co-operation and 
unity. 

“It is a kind of bridge from the 
past and the conflicts of today to 
the hope of the future,” Mr. 
Nehru continued. “And on you 
who come here from all parts of 
the world lies a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and on us, in all these 
countries, to see that that bridge 
is a firm one and that it does 
lead to that future for which we 
hope and live, because if there 
was no bridge in the present I do 
not quite know what the state of 
the world might be.” 

Therefore, Mr. Nehru said, he 
and his country looked forward 
to the work of the United Nations 
and its various agencies with the 
greatest hope and, as in the past, 
hoped to take the fullest part and 
to share in the burdens as well as 
to rejoice in the achievements of 
the great Organization. 











being continually reviewed and 
progressivly reduced. The United 
Kingdom shared the Council’s desire 
to see such uncivilized practices as 
child marriages brought to an end, 
but legislation, which would do 
nothing to convince Africans that 
such customs were undesirable, were 
undesirable and would be hard to 
enforce. It would only drive the 
practices underground and render 
their eventual eradication more dif- 
ficult. Barbarous and primitive as 
they were, these practices were 
closely linked with religious feelings 
and in such matters persuasion was 
a more potent force than com- 
pulsion. Thanks to recent educa- 
tional advances they were dying out 
in British administered territories 
and it was hoped that the progress 
being made would prove the best 
means of abolishing them com- 
pletely. 

The proposals submitted paid in- 
sufficient attention to special condi- 
tions,- and the complex questions 
dealt with required detailed study by 
the Trusteeship Council, said Walter 
Loridan, of Belgium. With regard to 
whipping, Mr. Loridan said such 
punishment was strictly limited by 
law in Belgian territories and in- 
structions had been issued ensuring 
that the restrictions applicable to its 
use were strictly observed. Corporal 
punishment in general was not 
peculiar to Trust Territories, as it 
existed in a number of highly civil- 
ized countries and was connected 
with religious considerations. Al- 
though his government was strongly 
opposed to discrimination in any 
form, Mr. Loridan said it could not 
accept the vague references to the 
question contained in the joint 
resolution. It was necessary to bear 
in mind that measures which at first 
appeared to be discriminatory, such 
as the alienation of land, were, in 
fact, in the best interests of the in- 
digenous inhabitants. 

J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
thought the draft resolution did 
nothing to aid the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in carrying out its duties under 
the Charter. Many of the issues in- 
volved were matters on which the 
Committee should hesitate before 
making any assessment, without first 
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examining carefully the local condi- 
tions involved. The Charter clearly 
stated that the primary responsi- 
bility of the Administering Authori- 
ties was toward the indigenous in- 
habitants. In certain instances, Mr. 
Hood pointed out, administrations 
had considered it necessary in the in- 
terests of the indigenous peoples, 


J. D. L. Hood, Australia’s Represen- 
tative on the Fourth Committee. 


that there should be differential 
methods of treatment. This system 
was not aimed against any racial 
group but applied to all foreigners. 
The Committee should not ask the 
Trusteeship Council for special sec- 
tions in its report dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of its work. If such a 
process were followed there would 
be no end to it and the Council 
would have to render special reports 
on any and every matter. 

Calling for a definite stand to be 
taken on question of social advance- 
ment in the Trust Territories, 
Marian Naszkowski, of Poland, ob- 
served that the Administering Au- 
thorities were very sensitive to any 
criticism and wished to treat the 
Trust Territories as colonies. The 
United Kingdom implied that cor- 
poral punishment was a matter of 





taste. That might well be so for the 
person who used the whip, but it 
would be interesting to hear the 
views of the person who was whip- 
ped. The custom was a relic of 
feudal times and the United Na- 
tions had no reason to adhere to 
such customs. Salko Fejil, of Yugo- 
slavia, thought the draft proposals 
did not go far enough, but even so 
its recommendations met with op- 
position from the administering 
powers. In substance, their attitude 
was that the application of corporal 
punishment and the maintenance of 
discriminatory laws should not be 
criticized. 


Racial Discrimination 


Charging the Administering Au- 
thorities with retaining backward 
tribal customs in the Trust Terri- 
tories, Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
cited examples of what he described 
as “the most blatant form of racial 
discrimination.” In New Guinea in- 
digenous inhabitants were not al- 
lowed to move about freely between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor permitted to 
wear clothes on the upper part of 
their bodies. Such practices could 
not be intelligently explained. The 
U.S.S.R. had always taken a stand 
against discriminatory policies and 
had both supported and submitted 
resolutions for the abolition of such 
practices. 

The Rev. J. d’Souza, of India, said 
that quite apart from the rights and 
wrongs of the Question, practices 
such as corporal punishment in ter- 
ritories considered to be. backwards, 
implied racial discrimination. Their 
immediate abolition should be urged. 

Although supporting any pro- 
posals to abolish practices which 
were contrary to the Charter and 
civilized customs, Mr. Valenzuela, 
of Chile, said his vote should not be 
interpreted as approval of the un- 
just charges which had been levelled 
against the Administering Authori- 
ties. Deliberate attempts were being 
made to carry problems of the Trus- 
teeship Council into the political 
field, and he had been surprised at 
the calmness with which representa- 
tives of the Administering Authori- 
ties had endured libellous attacks. 
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After further debate the Commit- 
tee approved the Cuban-Chinese 
draft by 39 votes in favor, two 
against (the United Kingdom and 
the Union of South Africa), and 
four abstentions. 

As finally adopted the resolution 
expressed satisfaction at the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations concerning 
the absolute prohibition of such un- 
civilized practices as child marriage 
in Trust Territories where such 
practices exist. It recommended the 





plication, in the Trust Territories, 
and to make positive recommenda- 
tions to the Adminstering Authori- 
ties with a view to abolishing all dis- 
criminatory provisions or practices. 

Finally, the resolution asked the 
Trusteeship Council to include in its 
annual reports to the Assembly a 
special section dealing with the im- 
plementation of recommendations 
for improving social conditions in 
Trust Territories, the abolition of 
corporal punishment, and, in par- 





Charles Fahy, United States representative, chats with Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, of the United Kingdom. 


adoption of strong and effective 
measures to abolish immediately the 
corporal punishment of whipping in 
Ruanda-Urundi, and fully supported 
the recommendation of the Trustee- 
ship Council that corporal punish- 
ment should be abolished immedi- 
ately in the British Cameroons and 
Togoland, and in New Guinea. 

It recommended that the Trustee- 
ship Council should adopt suitable 
measures for solving in a broad and 
humanitarian spirit such important 
social problems as migrant labor and 
penal sanctions for breach of labor 
contracts by indigenous inhabitants. 
The abolition of discriminatory laws 
and principles, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and the Trus- 
teeship Agreements, where such laws 
and practices still exist was recom- 
mended. 

The Trusteeship Council was also 
asked to examine all laws, statutes 
and ordinances, as well as their ap- 
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ticular, the action taken regarding 
the recommendations on discrimina- 
tory provisions or practices. 


Economic Progress 

The Committee then took up the 
last draft resolution before it, a 
Cuban proposal concerning eco- 
nomic progress. Introducing this pro- 
posal, Mr. Cisneros said it was aimed 
at establishing certain guiding prin- 
ciples in the economic development 
of Trust Territories. It stressed the 
criterion that all economic policies 
in the territories should be guided 
primarily by the essential interests 
of the indigenous inhabitants and 
the necessity for raising their living 
standards, rather than following the 
old concept that colonial areas were 
to be exploited for the benefit of the 
metropolitan country. 

Mr. Cisneros emphasized that the 
question had a purely economic 
aspect. This was of great import- 








ance in view of its repercussions on 
those sovereign states which, by 
virtue of their geographic positon or 
climatic conditions, had a mining or 
agricultural production similar to 
that of the Trust Territories. So long 
as the living standards in those ter- 
ritories remained very ldw, with 
wages at a “beggarly level,” the terri- 
tories would offer unfair economic 
competion. Such a situation was 
harmful not only to the economic 
development of those states, but also 
to the Trust Territories, for the ad- 
vantages gained through monopolies 
controlling the economic life in the 
territories were not shared by the in- 
digenous inhabitants. 


It was essential in the general in- 
terest that the idea of a “colony for 
exploitation” should disappear even 
before the idea of a “political 
colony,” said Mr. Cisneros. 


Improving Conditions 


Cuba’s proposal expressed the 
view that “the indigenous inhabitants 
of Trust Territories should have a 
greater participation in the manage- 
ment of commercial and production 
undertakings which deal in a 
monopolistic form with commodities 
and raw materials of primary im- 
portance to the economy of Trust 
Territories.” It further called the 
Trusteeship Council’s attention to 
“the far-reaching consequences, so- 
cial, political and economic, of cer- 
tain plans of economic development 
in certain territories,” and declared 
that all economic policy in Trust 
Territories should be guided pri- 
marily by the essential interests of 
the indigenous inhabitants, the need 
for raising their standards of living, 
and for a general improvement in 
the present levels of housing, nutri- 
tion and health conditions in the ter- 
ritories. 


Strong support for the proposal 
came from several representatives 
who affirmed that economic ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories 
would also facilitate the implementa- 
tion of the other resolutions calling 
for political, social and educational 
advancement. Mohamed el-Kouny, 
of Egypt, considered the measures 
recommended would not be too cost- 
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ly to carry out, and that nobody 
could deny the right of the in- 
digenous populations to participate 
in economic undertakings. The peo- 
ple living in these backward areas 
should be considered first and fore- 
most in any plans for economic de- 
velopmem. 

Jose Luis Mendoza, of Guatemala, 
agreed with other members that hun- 
gry people could not think about 
political and cultural progress. 

Other representatives felt that the 
proposals were somewhat lukewarm 
and too vague in their recommenda- 
tions. Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, described the draft as “rather 
vague” and thought it would only 
encourage the Trusteeship Council 
and the Administering Authorities 
to do things which they had already 
done. Although wishing to see more 
specific proposals in this regard, Mr. 
Gerig said his delegation wanted to 
be co-operative and enhance the 
work of the Trusteeship System, and 
would therefore support the resolu- 
tion. 

Henri Laurentie, of France, stated 
that in general his delegation ap- 
proved the Cuban draft resolution. 
Its principles were consistent with 
those which the French Union had 
adopted and which tended to give 
primary importance to the economic 
needs of the indigenous inhabitants, 
who must be enabled to develop the 
wealth of their country in their own 
interest. 

Jose Jobim, of Brazil, recalled 
that only one indigenous inhabitant 
had taken part in the administration 
of the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration and that the profits of that 
company had not, so far, been used 
in the interest of the Cameroons. 
The same was true of the Nigeria 
Cocoa Marketing Board. Mr. Jobim 
stressed that it would be better if the 
immense resources which were used 
for the production of export crops 
were utilized instead for the produc- 
tion of food, and other consumer 
goods for the indigenous population 
to raise the standard of living of the 
people. 

Observing that part of the Cuban 
proposals appeared to be directed 
particularly against the groundnuts 
scheme in Tanganyika, Mr. Martin, 
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of the United Kingdom, said this 
was as yet only in the experimental 
stage. Many obstacles had had to 
be surmounted and many more were 
constantly arising, and it was dif- 
ficult to prophecy the eventual out- 
come. At the moment, the scheme 
was operated by the Overseas Food 
Corporation, which was financed by 
the British taxpayer. It was hoped 
that, in the not too distant future, 
the ownership and management of 
the scheme would pass to the people 
of the Territory themsleves, on a co- 
operative basis. 

The value of the groundnuts 
scheme to the population of Tang- 
anyika could hardly be questioned. 
A particularly wild, barren and 
desolate region, which was hitherto 
uninhabitated because of the tse-tse 
fly, had been chosen, and it was al- 
ready growing rich and populous. 

Mr. Martin recalled that in 1940, 
the most tragic year in the history of 
the United Kingdom, when that 
country stood alone against Nazi ag- 
gression, Parliament had passed a 
law relating to the social welfare and 
economic development of Colonial 
Territories. By the provisions of that 
law, the Government had set up a 
fund of several million pounds 
sterling for the benefit of overseas 
territories. 

In the face of such facts, it was 
not merely unjust but false to claim 
that schemes for economic develop- 
ment represented an endeavor to ex- 
ploit Trust Territories for the bene- 
fit of the United Kingdom, or that 
his country derived any financial 
benefit from their administration. 

Mr. Martin emphasized that the 
capital invested came from the ‘home 
country, not from the Trust Terri- 
tory; that the administration had also 
provided for the increased produc- 
tion of food crops for local con- 
sumption; and that it was illogical to 
criticize a scheme of economic de- 
velopment while asking the Ad- 
ministering Authority to take steps 
to foster such economic develop- 
ment. 

The ideal solution would be to 
place the management of com- 
mercial undertakings and produc- 
tion wholly in the hands of the in- 
digenous populations. But in exist- 


ing circumstances, such a solution 
was impracticable and could be 
achieved only following a marked 
evolution of the peoples concerned. 
Already, the indigenous populations 
had a comparatively large share in 
the control of such undertakings. 


Proposal Adopted 


After further discussion the Com- 
mittee adopted the Cuban proposal, 
with drafting amendments, by 38 
votes in favor and one against (the 
United Kingdom). The representa- 
tives of Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and _ the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. 

As approved, the resolution fully 
endorsed the recommendations. of 
the Trusteeship Council and of all 
the steps leading to a greater partici- 
pation of indigenous inhabitants in 
the profits and management of en- 
tities, public or private, engaged in 
the exploitation of mineral and other 
natural resources, or in the produc- 
tion of or trade in raw materials and 
commodities basic to the economy of 
Trust Territories. It reaffirmed the 
principle that the interests of in- 
digenous inhabitants must be par- 
amount in all economic plans or 
policies in Trust Territories, par- 
ticularly in raising living standards 
and wage levels, and in improving 
housing, nutrition and health condi- 
tions. 

The resolution expressed concern 
that the lack of budgetary autonomy 
in some cases and the scarcity of 
data in others prevented the Trus- 
teeship Council from making a 
thorough examination of the financial 
situation of certain territories. It 
noted with satisfaction the excellent 
financial situation in Western Samoa 
and Nauru, and endorsed the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations on the need 
for formulating plans laying down 
a sound economic foundation for 
those two territories. 

Finally, the resolution recom- 
mended the Trusteeship Council to 
include in its annual reports to the 
Assembly a special section on imple- 
mentation by the Administrating 
Authorities of its recommendations 
on economic advancement in Trust 
Territories. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


CONSIDERING the desirability of including in the 
school curricula in the Trust Territories instruction on 
the United Nations, the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and the special status of Trust Territories, 


HAVING EXAMINED the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council with respect to 
educational advancement in the Trust Territories of 
the Cameroons and Togoland under British admini- 
stration, the Cameroons and Togoland under French 
administration, Western Samoa, New Guinea and 
Nauru, 


CONSIDERING resolutions 36 (III) of 8 July 1948, 
83 (IV) of 9 February 1949 and 110 (V) of 19 July 
1949 adopted by the Trusteeship Council, concerning 
the application of which the Assembly desires more 
detailed information, 


RESOLVES 


To recommend to the Trusteeship Council to con- 
tinue its program for developing and promoting in the 
Trust Territories the diffusion of information on the 
United Nations and on the International Trusteeship 
System, and to make the necessary recommendations 
to the Administering Authorities. 


To draw the attention of the Trusteeship Council 
to the necessity of requesting the Administering Au- 
thorities to study the possibility of including in the 
curricula of schools in the Trust Territories instruction 
on the United Nations, the International Trusteeship 
System and the special status of Trust Territories and 
to this end to make use, if they so desire, of the 
co-operation that may be furnished by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 


To express its hope that, in the spirit of the Trustee- 
ship Council’s recommendations for an increase in the 
budgetary provisions for education in the Trust Ter- 


RESOLUTION ON EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


ritories, the Administrating Authorities will give, in 
preparing their budgets, special prominence to im- 
proving and increasing educational facilities; 

To express the opinion that the wider expansion 
and more rapid development of the present facilities 
tor the higher education of indigenous students in the 
Trust Territories constitute an essential contribution to 
the progress towards autonomy or independence of 
the inhabitants of these Territories; 


To congratulate the Administering Authorities 
which have adopted measures for the establishment in 
Africa of educational institutions of university stand- 
ard and systems of scholarships allowing indigenous 
students to complete their university training in other 
countries and to recommend to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil that it call upon these Administering Authorities 
to intensify such measures and that it call upon the 
Administering Authorities which, up to the present 
time have not applied any of these measures to adopt 
them as soon as possible; 


To declare formally that discrimination on racial 
grounds as regards educational facilities available to 
the different communities in the Trust Territories is 
not in accordance with the principles of the Charter, 
the Trusteeship Agreements and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; 


To recommend the Trusteeship Council to include 
in its annual reports to the General Assembly a special 
section on the manner in which the Administering 
Authorities have implemented resolution 36 (III) on 
the provision of information concerning the United 
Nations to the peoples of Trust Territories, resolution 
83 (IV) on educational advancement in Trust Ter- 
ritories, free primary education and the training of 
indigenous teachers, and resolution 110 (V) on higher 
education in the Trust Territories in Africa, and, 
generally, on implementation of the councils recom- 
mendations in the field of education. 








UNANIMOUS VOTE FOR DEVELOPMENT PLAN (Continued from page 524) 


cord with the principles set forth in 
the Economic and Social Council’s 
program. 

Wide opportunity for individual 
enterprise, on the other hand, was 
the reason for United States pros- 
perity, accumulation of capital for 
investment abroad as well as at 
home. It also explained his country’s 
influential position in world trade 
and finance, on which the U.S.S.R. 
representative had commented ad- 
versely. Individual enterprise had 
made it possible, too, for the United 
States to help the economic develop- 
ment of other countries. 

Clarifying United States views on 
investments, he said that while pri- 
vate investment should be the prin- 
cipal source of financing economic 
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development, this did not mean that 
his country advocated foreign loans 
if foreign borrowing was not neces- 
sary. On the contrary, it favored 
“self-help” and reliance on domestic 
savings to the maximum extent nec- 
essary. On this point it agreed with 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Almeida, of Brazil, disagreed 
with some of the warnings uttered by 
the Polish, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslav 
representatives against the danger of 
foreign capital investment. Economic 
development, he said, required a 
harmonious utilization of natural re- 
sources, with regard for a country’s 
geographical and other conditions. 
Such development could be acceler- 
ated with the financial and technical 
assistance of the industrial countries. 


It should, however, be accompanied 
by certain necessary guarantees. He 
agreed with Mr. Arutiunian, never- 
theless, that -the under-developed 
countries should make the greatest 
effort themselves. 

While he believed that colonial 
powers lacking resources could ap- 
peal to the United Nations for aid 
to their colonies, he felt that they 
should contribute the greater part 
of financial and technical aid to 
dependent territories. Everybody 
agreed with the U.S.S.R., however, 
that such aid should promote the 
economic and political independence 
of non-self-governing territories. 

(Texts of Committee resolutions 
will be given in the next issue of the 
BULLETIN). 





Suppressing Traffic In Persons 


Third Committee’s Progress on Draft Convention 


The Third (Social, Cultural and 
Humanitarian) Committee of the 
General Assembly has been work- 
ing since September 30, on an 
article by article examination of a 
Draft Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Persons and 
of the Exploitation of the Prostitu- 
tion of Others. 

This draft, which was prepared by 
the Social Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, is basic- 
ally a unification of four internation- 
al instruments already in- force, 
together with the substance of a draft 
convention drawn up in 1937 by the 
League of Nations and brought up 
to date by the Secretariat. 

Nine days of work by the Com- 
mittee were highlighted by three ma- 
jor decisions which would require 
subscribing nations to: (1) abolish 
registration of prostitutes, (2) “take 
or encourage” measures for the pre- 
vention of prostitution and, (3) to 
extend application of the convention 
to their colonies and Trust Terri- 
tories. 

A number of articles were re- 
ferred to the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee, among them five containing the 
phrase, “subject to the requirements 
of domestic law.” Several members 
felt retention of this clause might 
leave accepting States free to refrain 
from punishing acts made punish- 
able in the Draft Convention. 

As originally drafted, Article 1 
of the Draft Convention stated that 
the parties to the convention “agree 
to punish any person who, to gratify 
the passions of another: 

“1. Procures, entices or leads 
away, for purposes of prostitution 
another person, even with the con- 
sent of that person. 

“2. Exploits or is an accessory 
in the prostitution of another per- 
son, even with the consent of that 
person. 

Provided these offences are com- 
mitted for purposes of gain. 

“Any person who commits or is 
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an accessory in the commission of 
any of the above offences shall, how- 
ever, be punished regardless of mo- 
tives of gain. 

“(a) If the person procured, en- 
ticed, led away or exploited is less 
than 21 years old at the time of the 
offence. 

“(b) If the person is procured, 
enticed, led away or exploited for 
the purpose of being sent abroad. 

“(c) If the person is procured, en- 
ticed, led away or exploited by the 
use of fraud, deceit, threat, violence 
or any other means of duress.” 

Mr. M. P. Aquino (Philippines) 
said retention of the reference to the 
gratification of passions would lead 
to serious legal difficulties. It was 
advisable to establish a distinction 
between sexual promiscuity and pros- 
titution. He therefore proposed to 
delete this phrase and refer only to 
the motive of gain. After brief dis- 
cussion, however, the Committee re- 
jected the amendment. 

It also rejected an Argentinian 
amendment to substitute the phrase 
“for purposes of gain or any other 
purpose” in place of the reference 
to the gratification of passions. It 
rejected an Afghan amendment 
which would have inserted the quali- 
fying phrase “in accordance with 
their domestic legislation.” 

The Committee then passed, 22 
votes to 15 with 2 abstentions, a 
Pakistan amendment for deletion of 
all that part of Article 1 which fol- 
lowed its second paragraph, thus 
eliminating reference to the motive 
of gain. 

Article 2 provides for punishment 
of anyone who keeps or manages a 
brothel, knowingly finances or takes 
part in financing such a place, or 
knowingly lets or rents a building 
or other place or any part thereof 
for the purpose of prostitution of 
others. 

It was adopted by 41 votes to 
none, with one abstention, after re- 
jection of an amendment by Af- 


ghanistan to delete the word “know- 
ingly” as unnecessary. Egypt desired 
that the article should stipulate pun- 
ishment for anyone who “allows his 
name to be used for such a purpose.” 
This amendment was rejected. The 
one change which the Committee 
adopted was to replace the word 
“lets” in the original draft by the 
words “lets or rents.” 

Article 3 says attempts to commit 
any of the offences referred to in 
articles 1 and 2, and acts preparatory 
to the commission thereof, shall be 
punished. As _ originally drafted, 
this article contained the reservation 
“subject to the requirements of do- 
mestic law.” The Committee adopt- 
ed, 23 votes to one with 17 absten- 
tions, a proposal that the reservation 
be deleted since it appeared also in 
Article 13, which was generally ap- 
plicable to all provisions of the Con- 
vention. The article as amended 
was adopted by 33 votes to 1, with 
8 abstentions. 

Article 4, providing that participa- 
tion should be treated as a separate 
offence “wherever this is necessary 
to prevent impunity,” .was sent, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Azkoul of 
Lebanon, to the Sixth Committee 
with a request for information as to 
the legal effects of deleting or re- 
taining the clause “subject to the 
requirements of domestic law.” 

The Committee adopted Article 5 
by 51 votes to none, with one ab- 
stention. It provides that, if under 
domestic law, injured persons are 
entitled to be parties to proceedings 
in resvect of any offences referred 
to in the convention, aliens shall also 
be entitled thereto upon the same 
terms as nationals. 

While these five articles went 
through without much debate, con- 
siderable discussion took place on 
Article 6. The Article calls in ef- 
fect for the abolition of the regis- 
tration of prostitutes, a system 
which obtains in several countries. 
The draft before the Committee 
read: 
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“Each party to this convention 
agrees to take all the necessary 
measures to repeal or abolish any 
existing law, regulation or adminis- 
trative provisions by virtue of which 
persons who engage. in or are sus- 
pected of engaging in prostitution 
are subject either to special registra- 
tion or to the possession of a special 
document or to any exceptional re- 
quirements for supervision or notifi- 
cation.” 

Reporting on the background of 
this provision, Mr. A. Delierneux, 
of the Secretariat, recalled that a 
committee of experts, reporting to 
the League of Nations in 1927, had 
cited commercial exploitation of 
prostitution as the fundamental rea- 
son for the traffic in persons. Pros- 
titution was, to a certain extent, 
given an official status through reg- 
istration and various measures of 
control. During the Social Com- 
mission’s discussion of this article, 
the French delegation had proposed 
that supervisory measures for pre- 
ventive hygiene be permitted. But 
this amendment had been rejected. 

Opening the discussion, Mr. E. 
Penteado (Brazil) said there were 
those who held that prostitution, even 
when legally abolished, never disap- 
peared completely. Supporters of 
this theory, he continued, believed 
it better to retain a system of super- 
vision which reduced visible deprav- 
ity and permitted effective action 
against venereal disease. But the 


theory was specious and neither 
morality nor public health gained 
anything by its application. On the 
contrary registration of prostitutes 
encouraged commercial exploitation 
of vice. The Social Commission had 
examined every aspect of the ques- 
tion and so far as public health was 
concerned it was the overwhelming 
opinion that medical treatment 
should be given every infected per- 
son without obligatory registration 
of a certain category of patients. 

Mr. J. Kayser (France) said none 
of the arguments thus far advanced 
had caused his delegation to alter 
its position. 


Registration Measures 


Mr. Kayser cited steps taken by 
his government in fighting venereal 
disease and prostitution, among them 
the law closing licensed houses of 
prostitution and that establishing a 
central health and social register. 
Registration of prostitutes, he said, 
was under direction of the doctor in 
charge of venereal disease prevention 
for the Ministry of Public Health and 
was in no way in the hands of the 
police. The health register of prosti- 
tution was part of a coherent system 
and the French Government felt it 
could not be a party to a convention 
under which it would be unable to 
apply its system of preventive social 
hygiene. 

France, although it was in general 


accord with the article, had there- 
fore submitted an amendment which 
would permit registration of prosti- 
tutes for health purposes and issu- 
ance of health cards. Mr. Kayser 
said his delegation did not wish to 
be uncompromising and might con- 
sider substituting for the proposed 
amendment an introductory passage 
along these lines: “Without prejudice 
to the health measures indispensable 
to the protection of public health 
and to measures taken in pursuance 
of Article 17 of the present conven- 
tion, etc.” 

By instituting a system of registra- 
tion and supervision, said Dr. W. B. 
Sutch (New Zealand) who is also 
chairman of the Social Commission, 
States gave official sanction to the 
market of prostitution. All the in- 
vestigations conducted since 1924 
had led to the conclusion that the 
registration and supervision system 
must be abolished. 

The Social Commission, said Dr. 
Sutch, appreciated that the French 
legislation was calculated to encour- 
age the fight against venereal dis- 
eases. But treatment for those dis- 
eases should be available to all 
within the general health program. 
There was no reason to separate a 
whole category of persons. When 
special health cards were: issued to 
prostitutes the unfortunate result was 
that they used these cards as official 
certificates, which gave them certain 
advantages in the exercise of their 
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profession. His delegation felt that 
any measure likely to favor prostitu- 
tion had to be abolished. 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, these points for and against 
were made by several representatives. 
Mr. Vos, of Belgium, pointed out 
that former confidence in the system 
of registration had diminished among 
experts while new methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment had made it 
possible to obtain much better re- 
sults. If reforms were to stop 
short at changes in the police and 
penal systems, added Mr. Cisneros 
of Peru, the same evil might reap- 
pear in another form. Dr. A. Katz- 
nelson, of Israel, declared that reg- 
istration was not only against the 
principles of the Convention but also 
the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It 
was argued that the amendment was 
intended to protect society against 
women who spread venereal disease. 
Rather it was necessary to protect 
women against the evils of a society 
which exploited them. And, should 
not men who might be sources of in- 
fection also undergo medical exam- 
ination? Medical certificates are of 
no value, said Mrs. C. R. Wilson, of 
Canada, since disease might be con- 
tracted a few hours after the exam- 
ination. The certificates actually gave 
a false sense of security. Compulsory 
registration might enable police to 
persecute suspected women at the 
risk of turning them into real prosti- 
tutes, argued Mrs. S. Kirpalani, of 
India. Likewise the Philippines rep- 
resentative stressed the danger of the 
police misusing their powers. Prof. 
Bokhari, of Pakistan, said that mod- 
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ern thinking regarded prostitutes not 
as criminals but as victims of eco- 
nomic circumstances. It was this root 
cause that should be attacked. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, of the United 
States, sympathized with some of the 
views of the French representative 
but favored the draft Article as it 
stood. Prostitution, said Mr. Zonov 
of the U.S.S.R., did not exist in the 
Soviet Union. Better social and work- 
ing conditions had long ago abolished 
it. He favored Article 6 because al- 
though it did not solve the problem, 
at least it did not legalize it. Mrs. B. 
Castle, of the United Kingdom, said 
that the women of the world would 
be distressed were the Committee to 
take a retrogressive step whose effect 
would be the segregation of prosti- 
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tutes. Several other representatives 
spoke in favor of the draft Article 
and against the French amendment. 


Against these views, Mr. N. Eren, 
of Turkey, cited the experience of 
his country. Venereal disease had 
risen after prostitution had been 
made illegal in 1930 and the Gov- 
ernment had been forced to return 
to registration. Dr. Azkoul, of Leb- 
anon, pointed out that prophylactic 
and public health measures might be 
essential in certain countries. 


Several representatives also argued 
for a compromise formula. Mr. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, urged the im- 
portance of the Convention being 
signed by as many States as pos- 
sible. Article 6 as it stood was satis- 
factory from the point of view of 
the moral aim but not from the one 
of public health. Failing some com- 
promise many delegations might be 
obliged to abstain. Dr. Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, proposed that if the French 
amendment was not acceptable, san- 
itary measures might be permitted 
for the period between the suppres- 
sion of brothels and the rehabilita- 
tion of prostitutes. He therefore pro- 
posed to introduce a_ permissive 
clause for “temporary sanitary meas- 
ures. .. .” Mr. A. Contoumas, of 
Greece, did not believe that registra- 
tion would encourage prostitution or 
was liable to be misused. Nor did he 
feel that Article 6 was of primary 
importance, the most important be- 
ing Articles 1 and 2 which had been 
adopted already. He hoped therefore 
for a compromise solution. Mr. Vil- 
anova, of Argentina, and Mr. Men- 
eses-Pallares, of Ecuador, also argued 
for a compromise. 


The suggestion of Lebanon on 
“temporary measures” was accept- 
able to Mr. Kayser. Replying to a 
point made by the United Kingdom 
representative, he re-emphasized the 
distinction between health and police 
measures. Should the amendments 
be rejected, he concluded, France 
would have to reserve its position on 
signing the Convention. 

After a Mexican proposal to ap- 
point a sub-committee to redraft Ar- 
ticle 6 had been rejected, the first 
French amendment was put to vote. 
This was defeated by 38 votes to 3, 
with 7 abstentions. The second 
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amendment, as modified by Lebanon, 
was also rejected 34 to 7, with 8 
abstentions. 

Article 6 as originally drafted was 
then adopted by 36 votes to 3, with 
10 abstentions. 

Articles 7, 8 and 9 were referred 
to the Sixth (Legal) Committee. 
These concern punishment of offend- 
ers. 

The Committee then proceeded to 
a discussion of Article 10, which pro- 
vided that “aliens who are in the ter- 
ritory of a party to this Convention 
and who have committed abroad any 
of the offences referred to in Articles 
1 and 2 shall be prosecuted and pun- 
ished as though the offence had been 
committed in that territory” provided 
that (1) extradition had been de- 
manded and could not be granted 
for a reason not connected with the 
act itself; (2) under the law of the 
country or territory of refuge the 
courts have jurisdiction over offences 
committed abroad by aliens or (3) 
the offender is a national of a coun- 
try or territory under the law of 
which the courts have jurisdiction 
over offences committed abroad by 
aliens. 

The chairman drew the Commit- 
tee’s attention to a United States 
amendment that Article 10 should 
be deleted and Mrs. Roosevelt 
(United States) said the article ap- 
peared inconsistent with the general 
principle that an offence should be 
prosecuted and punished at the place 
where it had been committed. The 
United Kingdom representative pro- 
posed that, since this article dealt 
with a third aspect of complex legal 
problems raised by Articles 8 and 9, 
it should also be referred to the Le- 
gal Committee. This was rejected. 
However, a revised proposal by Pak- 
istan stating the purpose of the refer- 
ral to the Legal Committee was ac- 
cepted. Following this, consideration 
of Articles 11 and 13 was postponed 
till the Legal Committee reported on 
Article 10. Article 12 had already 
been referred to the Legal Commit- 
tee. 

Article 14, which provides that 
parties to the Convention shall be 
bound to execute letters of request 
relating to offences referred to in the 
Convention, in accordance with their 
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domestic law and practice, and sets 
up methods for the transmission of 
such letters. 

Following discussion and adoption 
of a change in the wording of the 
French text suggested by the repre- 
sentative of Greece, Article 14 was 
adopted by 47 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions. 

Article 15, providing that each 
party to the Convention maintain a 
service charged with co-ordinating 
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all information calculated to facili- 
tate the prevention and punishment 
of the offences referred to in the 
Convention and be in close contact 
with corresponding services in other 
countries or territories, was adopted 
by 48 votes to none, with 1 absten- 
tion. 

Article 16 having been referred to 
the Sixth Committee because it con- 
tained the clause “subject to the re- 
quirements of domestic law,” the 
Committee passed to a consideration 
of Article 17, which requires sub- 
scribing nations to take or encourage 
measures for the prevention of prosti- 
tution and the rehabilitation of its 
victims. 

As originally worded, this article 
pledged accepting nations “to take 
or to encourage, through their public 
and private educational, health, so- 
cial, economic and other related serv- 
ices, measures for the prevention of 
prostitution and for the rehabilitation 
of prostitutes.” 

However, the Committee adopted, 
by a vote of 43 to none, with 7 ab- 
stentions, a joint United Kingdom- 
New Zealand amendment to alter the 
wording of the closing phrase to 
“.. » measures for the rehabilitation 
and social adjustment of the victims 
of prostitution and of the offences 
referred to in this convention.” 
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Article 18 obliges parties to the 
Convention to adopt measures to 
check the traffic in persons of either 
sex for the purposes of prostitution, 
particularly “(1) to make such reg- 
ulations as are necessary for the pro- 
tection of immigrants or emigrants, 
and in particular women and chil- 
dren, both at the place of arrival and 
while en route; (2) to arrange for 
appropriate publicity warning the 
public of the dangers . . .; (3) to 
take appropriate measures to ensure 
the supervision of railway stations, 
airports, seaports and en route and 
other public places . . .; (4) to take 
appropriate measures in order that 
the authorities concerned be in- 
formed of the arrival of persons who 
appear, prima facie, to be the princi- 
pals or accomplices in or victims 
of such traffic.” 

Article 18 was adopted by 44 
votes to none, with 4 abstentions, 
after passage of four amendments 
designed to clarify the text. 

Articles 19 and 20 which dealt 
with the care and repatriation of 
alien prostitutes, had been referred 
to the Sixth Committee and so the 
Committee passed to consideration 
of Article 21. 


Supervision Measures 


As originally drafted, this article 
obliged subscribing nations to “take 
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the necessary measures for the super- 
vision of employment agencies in or- 
der to prevent persons seeking em- 
ployment from being exposed to the 
danger of prostitution.” 


The representative of Israel, Dr. 
A. Katznelson, pointed out that wo- 
men and children in search of em- 
ployment were most exposed to the 
danger of prostitution. He therefore 
suggested the article be amended to 
read, after the words “seeking em- 
ployment,” “particularly women and 
children.” This amendment was 
adopted by 31 votes to none, with 
10 abstentions, and Article 21 as 
amended was adopted by 48 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention. 


Information on Laws 


Article 22, adopted by 46 votes to 
none, with 4 abstaining, provides that 
nations accepting the convention 
shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations such 
laws as have already been promul- 
gated in their States, or territories 
and thereafter such laws as may be 
promulgated relating to the subjects 
of the convention as well as meas- 
ures taken concerning application of 
the convention. The information re- 
ceived is to be published periodically 
by the Secretary-General and sent to 
all members of the United Nations 





and to non-member States to which 
the convention is officially communi- 
cated in accordance with Article 24. 

In its original form, Article 23 
provided that any dispute arising be- 
tween the parties to the convention 
regarding its interpretation or ap- 
plication which could not otherwise 
be satisfactorily settled should be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice. 

The representative of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., Mr. S. P. Demchenko, 
said the procedure given in the ar- 
ticle could not be applied, since it 
required that both parties to a dis- 
pute agree to submit it to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and that 
they should both be parties to the 
statute of the court. That would not 
always be the case, he said, and 
therefore his delegation proposed 
that instead of submitting the dis- 
pute to the International Court of 
Justice, the parties should submit it 
to a referee chosen by common 
agreement. 


“Ambiguous” 


Mrs. Roosevelt (UNITED STATES) 
said she thought the article ambigu- 
ous. It did not make clear whether 
agreement of the parties was neces- 
sary in order that the dispute should 
be referred to the International Court 
of Justice or whether it was sufficient 
that any one of the parties should 
ask for that to be done. It was to 
clear this point up that the United 
States delegation proposed that the 
clause be modified to read “the dis- 
pute shall, at the request of any one 
of the parties to the dispute, be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice.” 

A Peruvian amendment to refer 
the draft to the Legal Committee 
was rejected. So also was the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R. amendment which re- 
placed the words shall refer the 
dispute “to the International Court 
of Justice” with the words “for settle- 
ment to an arbiter to be chosen by 
mutual agreement between them.” 


The Committee then adopted, 21 
votes to 17, with 10 abstentions, the 
United States amendment to replace 
Article 23 by the following text: 


“If any dispute shall arise between 
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the parties to this convention relating 
to its interpretation or application 
and if such dispute cannot be satis- 
factorily settled by other means, the 
dispute shall, at the request on any 
one of the parties to the dispute, be 
referred to the International Court 
of Justice.” 

Article 24, as it came to the Third 
Committee, provided that the con- 
vention shall be “open for signature 
or acceptance on behalf of any non- 
Member State to which an invitation 
has been addressed by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations. It shall also be open for 
signature or acceptance on behalf 
of any member of the United 
Nations and also on behalf of 
any Trust Territory. .. .” It fur- 
ther provided that such States 
might beceme parties to the conven- 
tion by signature without reservation 
as to acceptance; signature subject 
to acceptance, followed by accept- 
ance; or acceptance. 

On this the Ukrainian S.S.R. pro- 
posed an amendment to include col- 
onies and trust territories of signatory 
states within the scope of the pro- 
vision. Since the question of appli- 
cation to these territories is also 
involved in Article 27, the Com- 
mittee took up the latter. 

Article 27, as drafted, provided 
(paragraph 1) that any party to the 
Convention might at the time of 
signature notify the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations that it 
proposed extending its application to 
any or all territories for the interna- 
tional relations of which it was re- 
sponsible. “This convention shall be 
extended to the territory or territor- 
ies named in the notification as from 
the 90th day after it is received by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations.” 

Paragraph 2 said: “each party 
agrees to take as soon as possible 
steps to extend the application of 
the Convention to such territories, 
subject when necessary for constitu- 
tional reasons to the consent of the 
government of such territory.” 

The third paragraph stated “the 
Secretary-General shall communicate 
the present convention to the States 
referred to in Article 24 for trans- 
mission through the responsible au- 
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thorities to (a) any non-seif-govern- 
ing territories administered by them, 
(b) any Trust Territory or (c) any 
other non-self-governing territory for 
the international relations of which 
they are responsible.” 

Dr. Sutch (NEW ZEALAND) speak- 
ing as Chairman of the Social Com- 
mission, explained the Commission 
had based its version of the colonial 
application clause upon that adopted 
by the Third Committee in connec- 
tion with Draft Convention on the 
International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction. 

It had generally been agreed, he 
said, that the existing text was the 
strongest on which a wide measure 
of agreement was feasible in view of 
the fact that certain metropolitan 
powers possessed non-self-governing 
territories with legislative assemblies 
in the process of obtaining complete 
self government. The phrase “as 
soon as possible” might be objected 
to as vague, but at least took into 
account the necessity for the consent 
of the non-self-governing territories. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said there was no 
reason to doubt the metropolitan 
powers would as a matter of course 
transmit the convention to the re- 
sponsible authorities of any territory 
for which they were responsible and 
proposed that the third paragraph be 
deleted. 

The representative of India said 
a compromise should be sought 
rather than to delete article 27 as 
proposed by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Her delegation was anxious that ap- 
plication of the convention be ex- 
tended to the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories because, if large areas re- 
mained outstide the scope of the 
convention, they would naturally at- 
tract all the illicit traffic and the pur- 
pose of the convention would be de- 
feated. She therefore suggested the 
following paragraph be added to the 
end of Article 27: 

“Any such State as is referred to 
in this Article shall within a year 
of the date of signature or of deposit 
of its formal instrument of accept- 
ance and thereafter at the end of 
every. succeeding year notify to the 
Secretary-General the _ territories 
mentioned in sub-paragraphs (a), 
(b), (c), of the third paragraph to 
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which the provisions of this conven- 
tion have not yet been applied, stat- 
ing the reasons therefor.” 


The Indian amendment, Mr. Dem- 
chenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
said, failed to serve the purpose in- 
tended but rather gave the adminis- 
tering powers greater latitude to 
evade full application of the con- 
vention. 

It was difficult, in his opinion, to 
see how such measures as the abol- 
ition of brothels, the prohibition of 
the traffic in persons and the punish- 
ment of the exploitation of the pros- 
titution of others could prevent the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States from enabling their colonial 
dependents to express their views, 
hold free elections and enjoy free- 
dom of information. 


U. S. Proposal Withdrawn 


Mrs. Roosevelt then withdrew her 
proposal to delete the third par- 
agraph of Article 27. Her delega- 
tion would accept the article, she 
said, on the understanding “that 
it is the sense of that paragraph that 
any State which receives a commun- 
ication from the Secretary-General 
under the provisions of that para- 
graph, and which extends the con- 
vention to the territories referred to, 
need not transmit the convention to 
such territories pursuant to the third 
paragraph of Article 27. This does 
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not mean, of course, that such state 
will not otherwise communicate to 
the responsible authorities of the ter- 
ritories referred to the contents of 
the convention and inform them of 
the action taken.” 

The representative of Mexico said 
it should be recognized that the 
colonial clause could have no place 
in a humanitarian convention, the 
application of which should be ex- 
tended immediately and unreservedly 
to all non-self-governing territories. 
Furthermore, he considered it logical 
to put Article 24 to the vote before 
Article 27 and therefore made a for- 
mal proposal that the Committee re- 
consider its former decision on that 
question. 

The Ukrainian amendment to Ar- 
ticle 24 was then put to a roll-call 
vote and adopted by 23 votes for, 
22 against, with 5 abstentions. 

Article 24, as amended, was put 
to the vote and adopted by 28 votes 
to 18, with 3 abstentions. 

The representative of India an- 
nounced that as a result of the vote 
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on Article 24 her delegation with- 
drew its amendment to Article 27. 
The Ukrainian proposal to delete Ar- 
ticle 27 then was put to a vote and 
adopted by 25 votes to 19, with 4 
abstentions. 

The final protocol of the Con- 
vention was then taken up. By a 
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vote of 44 to none, with 6 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted a 
United Kingdom proposal to amend 
the text to read: 

“Nothing in this convention shall 
be deemed to prejudice any legisla- 
tion which ensures stricter conditions 
for the enforcement of the provisions 
for securing the suppression of the 
traffic in persons and of the ex- 
ploitation of others for purposes of 
prostitution than the conditions pro- 
vided by this convention.” 


Preamble 


A preamble citing the four existing 
international instruments to be con- 
solidated, together with the sub- 
stance of the 1937 League of Na- 
tions draft ‘“‘as well as desirable 
alterations therein,” was adopted 
after some revision by a vote of 45 
to none, with 5 abstentions. Dr. 
Sutch, speaking as Chairman of the 
Social Commission, pointed out that 
it was the first time that the pre- 
amble of an international conven- 
tion made mention of the dignity 
and worth of the human person and 
that these terms had been taken from 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

With the deletion of Article 27 
the Draft Convention now consists 
of 31 articles, eleven of which have 
been referred to the Sixth Committee 
for consideration. 
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Re-establishing Interim Committee 


indefinite Period Recommended 


Re-establishment of the Interim 
Committee for an indefinite period 
was recommended by the Assembly’s 
ad hoc Political Committee on 
October 19 at the end of a five-day 
debate. 

The vote came after the failure 
of conciliation attempts by Venezuela 
to set up a subsidiary committee of 
the Assembly that would be accept- 
able to all Members. 

Explaining the Interim Commit- 
tee’s report on October 13, Pierre 
Ordonneau, of France, its Rappor- 
teur, said that the fact that the 
Committee had scarcely more than 
four months at its disposal during 
the year—because it had to meet 
between sessions of the Assembly— 
had seriously hampered its long and 
exacting work. 

Its first function concerned par- 
ticular problems, but because of the 
frequent meetings of the Assembly in 
1949, and the absence of particularly 
urgent problems, there was no work 
for it in this regard. The second 
function required a systematic study 
on the general principles of co-opera- 
tion in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and on the 
development of international co-op- 
eration in the political field. 

The Interim Committee adopted 
a long-term program in this field on 
March 31 and concentrated work on 
it after the conclusion of the As- 
sembly’s last session. Two categories 
of questions were studied by two 
working groups, namely, the organi- 
zation and operation of the United 
Nations commissions and the hand- 
ling of disputes and special political 
problems by the Assembly. The 
Committee felt that these studies 
should be continued. 

Within the Committee itself, there 
had been certain differences of opin- 
ion on the question of renewing the 
Committee’s mandate and also on 
the function of the Committee. A 
wide measure of agreement had been 
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achieved, however, on the impor- 
tance which should be attached to 
the Committee within the framework 
of its existing terms of reference. 
It was generally recognized that the 
Committee should be ready to under- 
take special studies concerning par- 
ticular political problems on behalf 
of the Assembly and without preju- 
dice to the Security Council’s com- 
petence. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mended that its terms of reference 
should be practically the same. It 
recommended that it should be re- 
established for an indefinite period 
but the Assembly could, of course, 
put an end to its existence at any 
time if it appeared that no useful 
purpose was being served. 

Action by the Committee in con- 
nection with the recent earthquake 
in Ecuador emphasized the fact that 
public opinion of the Member states 
and the feelings and conscience of 
the Organization could find expres- 
sion in the Committee when the 
Assembly itself was not in session. 


Opposition 


Opposition to the Interim Com- 
mittee’s proposal was expressed by 
Poland, the Byelorussian and Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
the U.S.S.R. 

The real function of the Commit- 
tee, they argued, was to by-pass the 
Security Council, while the success 
of the United Nations and indeed 
of the whole cause of peace depends 
on the principle of unanimity of the 
great powers. They urged the im- 
mediate discontinuance of the “‘il- 
legal and useless” Committee. 

There had been plans, said Jozef 
Winiewicz, of Poland, to vest the 
Committee with powers in adminis- 
trative and budgetary matters and in 
questions normally falling within the 
scope of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council. 
It had even been suggested that the 


Committee should be charged with 
preparing the Peace Treaty with 
Austria. Certain Members, too, had 
suggested that it should assume the 
powers enjoyed by the six Main 
Committees of the Assembly. Lastly, 
it had been proposed that the Com- 
mittee should act as an agenda com- 
mittee of the Assembly, thus virtually 
replacing the General Committee. 
The trend, then, had been not only 
towards diminishing the powers of 
the Security Council, but also 
towards infringing the competence 
of the Assembly and even of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The Secretariat is competent and 
qualified to fulfill many of the func- 
tions now vested in the Committee, 
the opponents contended. The ex- 
perience of the last two years had 
exposed the plan to widen the Com- 
mittee’s term of reference to a point 
where, from being a “Little As- 
sembly,” it would become a “Super- 
Assembly.” 

Mr. Winiewicz, among others, 
fully endorsed the view that ad hoc 
committees created by the General 
Assembly would prove more useful 
than the Interim Committee. 


Abdur Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, 
also opposed the draft resolution, but 
for different reasons. He considered 
that the Committee had not fulfilled 
the purposes and objectives which 
had led to its establishment; its only 
important achievement could have 
been performed by the Secretariat. 
Its failure was almost entirely due 
to the lack of co-operation of a 
number of Member states, in disre- 
gard of the overwhelmingly majority 
opinion which favored establishment 
of the Committee. 

It was unwise to persist in main- 
taining the Committee in the face of 
opposition, the Pakistan representa- 
tive argued. He was prepared to 
vote in favor of continuing the Com- 
mittee for one additional year if 
necessary in order to provide an 
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opportunity for achieving universal 
participation, but not on a perman- 
ent basis or, as recommended by the 
Committee, for an indefinite period. 


Support 


On the other hand, Adnan Kural, 
of Turkey, among those who spoke 
in support of the Interim Commit- 
tee’s proposal, thought that the Com- 
mittee might be re-established on a 
permanent basis and that its terms 
of reference might be enlarged. It 
was exactly the type of body that 
was capable of doing preparatory 
work for the Assembly. Work done 
by the Special Committee on Meth- 
ods and Procedures might have been 
done by the Interim Committee, 
which also might be given the re- 
sponsibility of preparing the As- 
sembly’s agenda. 

Others supporting the proposal— 
including the United States, the 
Union of South Africa, Belgium, Le- 
banon, Norway, Uruguay, Egypt, 
Canada, and Nicaragua—argued that 
the accusations that the Committee 
was illegal and had been established 
in order to circumvent the Security 
Council had been proved groundless 
by the work of the Committee itself. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, and Dr. Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, while regretting that the 
states allied to the U.S.S.R. had re- 
fused to participate, declared that 
lack of co-operation should not be 
an obstacle to the constructive efforts 
of the majority of Members. That 
would be a “new kind of veto,” re- 
marked Dr. Azkoul. Every effort 
should be made to overcome the 
objections of those states, he said. 
He was prepared to approve an ex- 
tension of the Committee’s terms of 
reference to include administrative, 
financial, and agenda matters pro- 
vided the ultimate objective of re- 
ducing the burden of work of the 
Assembly did not suffer. 

Suggestions had been made that 
the Committee’s studies on interna- 
tional co-operation might be carried 
out by the International Law Com- 
mission, by an ad hoc committee, or 
by the Secretariat, but such a task, 
Dr. Azkoul submitted, had to be 
entrusted to a body which was fully 
representative and in which divergent 
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opinions would be given free expre- 
sion. Nor could T. H. Eustace, of 
the Union of South Africa, agree 
that ad hoc committees would func- 
tion more effectively. 

The Interim Committee, thought 
Terje Wold, of Norway, might ex- 
amine, between sessions of the As- 
sembly, draft conventions which 
could not be considered by any of 
the Main Committees during a ses- 
sion. Also matters for which special 
committees might otherwise be con- 
templated might be referred to it, 
and it might act, too, as a special 
agenda committee for the Assembly. 

Also supporting the Interim Com- 
mittee’s proposal, Prof. Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, thought 
that if the Assembly really wished to 
save time, it would be wiser to 
undertake a more rational. distribu- 
tion of its work rather than to con- 
template such limitations—which he 
considered as violations of the rights 
of Member states participating in the 
Assembly’s  proceedings—as were 
recommended by the Special Com- 
mittee on Methods and Procedures. 


Neutral Position 


Israel and India took a neutral 
position in the debate. 

Fears that the Interim Committee 
would compete with the Security 
Council or usurp its functions, said 
Jacob Robinson, of Israel, proved 
unfounded. On the other hand, ex- 
pectations of achievement had not 
been realized. The excessive number 
of sessions during the last four years 
had transformed the Assembly into 
a semi-permanent organ and had 
eliminated the need for a substitute 
organ such as the Interim Committee. 

Certain gaps did exist in the struc- 
ture of the United Nations and these 
should be filled. For instance, a 
permanent committee of fifteen 
members analogous to the Special 
Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter might be established to per- 
form studies on international co- 
operation in the political field, called 
for in Article 13 (1) (a), and to 
meet before each regular session of 
the Assembly. The same committee 
might be entrusted with working out 
general principles of co-operation in 





the maintenance of international 
peace and security under Article 11. 
The entire question of pacific settle- 
ment of disputes should be assigned 
to the International Law Commis- 
sion. 

The absence of a group of states 
from the Interim Committee was not 
counter-balanced by any substantial 
advantages for the United Nations, 
Mr. Robinson concluded. 

The Indian delegation, stated B. 
Shiva Rao, did not wish to oppose 
continuance of the experiment of the 
Interim Committee, but could not 
support the Committee’s draft reso- 
lution. He doubted that the Com- 
mittee, in the atmosphere in which 
it was working, could satisfactorily 
carry out the duties assigned to it. 


Conciliatory Efforts 


First suggestion of a conciliatory 
nature was made by Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, of Bolivia, who considered 
the draft resolution as complicated 
and somewhat ambiguous. He sug- 
gested that, in addition to*the six 
Main Committees, a seventh com- 
mittee might be established to func- 
tion in the intervals between sessions. 
Such a commitee, he said, would be 
a subsidiary organ of a permanent 
nature. However, he did not follow 
up the suggestion with a draft 
resolution. 

Stephen M. Alexis, of Haiti, 
thought that the Bolivian suggestion 
represented a new and original ap- 
proach which might achieve agree- 
ment if a spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill prevailed. He suggested 
that the representatives of the dele- 
gations which had opposed the estab- 
lishment of the Interim Committee 
should be invited to participate in a 
committee to seek a compromise 
formula. 

The interests of the small states 
were emphasized by Omar El- 
Azouni, of Yemen, who thought that 
the ad hoc Political Committee 
should ascertain to what extent the 
establishment of a permanent com- 
mittee acceptable to all Members 
was possible. The small states, he 
said, attached considerable impor- 
tance to the existence of a permanent 
organ which would constitute a 
guarantee for them against too great 
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a concentration of authority in the 
hands of certain privileged powers. 
The small states should make every 
effort to bring about the adoption of 
a compromise resolution and, gen- 
erally speaking, to smooth out the 
differences between East and West. 

The Syrian delegation, too, said 
Najmuddin Rifai, was prepared to 
agree to the setting up of a sub- 
committee instructed to consider the 
possibility of a compromise. 

Mr. Ordonneau stated that the 
French delegation was prepared to 
respond to the appeals for a compro- 
mise between the majority and the 
minority. 

And for Yugoslavia, Josip Djerdja 
noted with satisfaction that several 
delegations had made suggestions in 
a spirit of collaboration and co- 
operation. He was prepared to join 
in their conciliatory efforts and 
added that his Government would 
consider favorably the possibility of 
taking part in the work of such a 
subsidiary organ of the Assembly, 
provided it was established under the 
conditions laid down in the Charter. 


Venezuelan Proposal 


It. was then that Dr. Carlos E. 
Stolk, of Venezuela, emphasized that 
no possibility of reaching a compro- 
mise agreement should be neglected. 
It would be useful, he thought, to 
set up a small sub-committee in 
which the majority and minority 
views would be represented. The 
sub-committee would have the pre- 
cise function of reconciling those di- 
vergent opinions. The Chairman 
might make proposals concerning the 
membership of such a sub-committee. 

The Chairman, Nasrollah Ente- 
zam, of Iran, then proposed that Bo- 
livia, France, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United States should con- 
stitute the sub-committee. If it 
should fail to reach a compromise, 
the ad hoc Political Committee 
would then have to take an immedi- 
ate decision on the draft resolution 
submitted by the Interim Committee. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Stolk, 
Mr. Entezam also proposed that 
Yugoslavia should be included. Mr. 
Kural, of Turkey, agreed to sit on 
the sub-committee. 

At this stage the ad hoc Political 
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Committee did not have before it a 
written text of the Venezuelan pro- 
posal, but Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of 
the U.S.S.R., and Mr. Winiewicz, of 
Poland, made preliminary comments. 
Mr. Tsarapkin said that if the pro- 
posal to set up a sub-committee con- 
tributed no new factor, such a sub- 
committee would be useless since it 
would mean only a repetition of the 
debates that had already taken place 
and the points of view already well 
known to everyone. Once a definite 
text was available, some representa- 
tives might wish to consult with their 
governments or the heads of their 
delegations. 


Mr. Winiewicz, too, considered 
that it would be difficult to conciliate 
two points of view so diametrically 
opposed on an_ essential point, 
namely, the legality of the Interim 
Committee. Those who supported 
the establishment of a sub-committee 
had made no concessions in respect 
of the provisions of the Interim Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution. No one 
had suggested deleting or modifying 
certain clauses, such as those which 
assigned to the Committee powers 
that belonged in fact only to the 


' Security Council and which were 


consequently in violation of the 
Charter. 

Dr. Stolk then presented the draft 
of his proposal—to set up a sub- 
committee “for the purpose of study- 
ing, in the light of the discussions of 
the ad hoc Political Committee, the 
character and attributions which 
might be conferred on a subsidiary 
committee of the General Assembly 
in order to secure the participation 
of all Members of the United Na- 
tions in the said subsidiary organ, 
and submitting a report on the 
results of its discussions to the ad 
hoc Political Committee, if possible 
accompanied by a concrete pro- 
posal.” 


Refusal to Participate 


Dr. Fernando Londono y Londono, 
of Colombia, thought that the terms 
were liberal enough to allow the 
U.S.S.R. delegation to take part in 
unofficial talks which would enable 
the two opposite points of view to be 
reconciled and eventually to partici- 


pate in the work of the subsidiary 
body which would be established. 

At the final meeting of the ad hoc 
Political Committee on this subject, 
on October 19, Mr. Tsarapkin stated 
that, in the opinion of his delegation, 
the establishment of the proposed 
subsidiary committee of the Assem- 
bly would be entirely futile, for the 
United Nations already had at its 
disposal all the functional organs 
provided for by the Charter, and 
they were sufficient to cover all the 
various fields in which its activ- 
ities were exercised. Therefore the 
U.S.S.R. delegation did not intend to 
participate in the work of the sub- 
committee proposed by Venezuela. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., thought that the pro- 
posal was extremely vague. If the 
sub-committee was supposed to limit 
its efforts to a mere remodelling of 
the Interim Committee, his delega- 
tion would vote against it. The situa- 
tion, however, might be different if 
the sub-committee was called on to 
study proposals, for example, to sub- 
stitute for the Interim Committee a 
committee to prepare and study the 
agendas of the Assembly sessions. 
Unless Dr. Stolk could add more 
definite proposals, the Byelorussian 
delegation would find it impossible 
to vote for the establishment of the 
sub-committee. 

Dr. Stolk replied that actually the 
sub-committee would be more in the 
nature of a conciliation body that 
would have to seek a compromise 
formula reconciling the views of the 
minority and majority toward the 
formation of a subsidiary organ to 
assist the Assembly, particularly in 
preparing for its sessions. 

And Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of 
Colombia, thought that the very ab- 
sence of definite proposals, of which 
Mr. Kiselev had just complained, 
was evidence of the fact that the 
majority was prepared in all good 
faith to reconsider the question in 
the sub-committee without any pre- 
conceived notions. 

After hearing Dr. Stolk’s explaina- 
tion, Mr. Kiselev concluded that the 
proposed sub-committee could not 
serve any useful purpose. His dele- 
gation would therefore vote against 
its establishment. 
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Mr. Winiewicz, too, said that his 
delegation could not alter its position 
regarding the Interim Committee, al- 
though he appreciated the spirit in 
which the Venezuelan proposal had 
been made. He could only appeal to 
members to reject the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the Interim Com- 
mittee. 

As for the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Alexei D. Voina observed that the 
United Nations had at its disposal 
a sufficient number of organs to 
ensure an atmosphere of interna- 
tional co-operation. His delegation 
thought that there was no reason 
for setting up a new subsidiary organ 
to achieve such an end and would 
therefore refuse to take part in the 
work of the suggested sub-committee 
and in that of the subsidiary organ 
which could only be a new version 
of the Interim Committee. 


Proposal Withdrawn 


At this stage, Dr. Stolk withdrew 
his proposal. Stating that, realizing 
the futility of his attempts at con- 
ciliation, he would vote for the draft 
resolution submitted by the Interim 
Committee. 


At this, Arthur Lourie, of Israel, 
reiterated his delegation’s intention 
to abstain. Criticism of the Interim 
Committee’s work had not been re- 
futed, he said, and the efforts to 
reach a compromise solution had not 
been pursued sufficiently far to per- 
mit the application of the principle 
of universality, without which the 
United Nations could make no prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Djerdja recalled that Yugo- 
slavia had opposed the establishment 
and denied the legality of the Interim 
Committee. However, one of the 
principal reasons for questioning the 
necessity of creating a body which 
might meet in the intervals between 
sessions of the Assembly had been 
its conviction that the U.S.S.R., as a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council, could always, during such 
intervals, defend the interests of the 
small nations which were not mem- 
bers of the Council. Now, however, 
Yugoslavia was no longer able to 
express the same confidence in the 
policy of the U.S.S.R. 
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The Yugoslav delegation had 
therefore tried to assist in finding a 
formula which would ensure full and 
complete co-operation among all 
Members of the United Nations dur- 
ing such intervals, and was convinced 
that there was no reason to consider 
as undesirable or superfluous a sub- 
sidiary organ whose powers were 
fully consistent with the provisions 
of the Charter. Unfortunately, the 
efforts made in that direction had 
not led to the positive results of 
ensuring the participation of all na- 
tions. Yugoslavia could only draw 
the logical conclusions and would 
therefore abstain from voting on any 
draft resolution concerning the In- 
terim Committee. It would reserve 
its attitude regarding its participation 
in the activities of that organ. 


Panamanian Amendment 


With the withdrawal of the Vene- 
zuelan proposal, the ad hoc Political 
Committee had before it only the 
Interim Committee’s draft resolution 
and an amendment that had been 
proposed by Panama. This amend- 
ment proposed to include an addi- 
tional function for the Committee— 
“to consider and report, with con- 
clusions, to the General Assembly 
on any item that has been proposed 
for inclusion in the agenda of the 
General Assembly, provided the 
Committee previously determines 
that the consideration of such item 
will prove beneficial and useful for 
its final disposition by the General 
Assembly and that such item needs 
preliminary study.” 

Speaking on this amendment, Dr. 
Marga A. M. Klompe, of the Nether- 
lands, expressed the fear that there 
would be an increase in the work of 
the Interim Committee and overlap- 
ping with the activities of other 
organs of the United Nations whose 
powers were precisely defined. She 
therefore. opposed the amendment, 
and supported the Interim Commit- 
tee’s draft resolution. 


The amendment was also opposed 
by France, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium. While disagreeing with 
their arguments, Mario de Diego, of 
Panama, withdrew the amendment 
in order to facilitate the work of the 
ad hoc Political Committee. He re- 
served the right to submit a similar 
proposal to the Interim Committee 
itself. 


A roll-call vote on the draft reso- 
lution on the re-establishment of the 
Interim Committee for an indefinite 
period was then taken, and the pro- 
posal was adopted by a vote of 41-6, 
with 6 abstentions. Pakistan, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., and Czecho- 
slovakia voted against, and Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan, Burma, Colom- 
bia, India, and Israel abstained. 


UNICEF Report 
Approved 


The progress made in applying 
sound administrative and financial 
principles had certainly helped the 
United Nations’ International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund in the ac- 
complishment of its great task, said 
Mr. Jutras, of Canada, when the 
Committee took up UNICEF’s finan- 
cial report and acceunts on Septem- 
ber 28. 


After detailed questions on the ac- 
counts had been answered by Mr. 
Heyward, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Alexis Kyrou (Greece), 
stated that all members of the Com- 
mittee were aware of the magnitude 
of the task accomplished by the 
UNICEF. He proposed that the 
Committee should recommend to the 
General Assembly the adoption of 
the Financial Report and Accounts, 
and should note the comments of the 
Advisory Committee. It was so 
agreed. 


The General Assembly, on Oc- 
tober 20, approved this without ob- 
jections. 
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Close Scrutiny of Budget Estimates 


. 


First Decisions of Fifth Committee 


Reporting to the Fifth Committee 
on the financial results for 1949 and 
the financial prospects for 1950, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie stated 
that the 1949 collections were very 
good, although a considerable num- 
ber of Member states were still in 
arrears. The expenditures budget for 
1949 was also in a sound condition. 
There would be hardly any deficit 
and he expected a small surplus. Mr. 
Lie had proposed a budget of $44,- 
314,398 gross, which after deduction 
of expected revenues, would leave a 
net budget of $39,297,873—repre- 
senting an increase of $605,295 over 
the net for 1949. Since the budget 
was calculated, the situation had 
changed due to widespread currency 
revaluations. As the full extent of 
the currency readjustment had not 
yet become apparent, an exact figure 
would not be given at this stage, but 
he believed that for general purposes 
the Committee might expect an in- 
crease of $605,000 over last year’s 
budget figure to be more than can- 
celled by this factor alone, bringing 
the net estimate to about the level 
of 1949. 


Need for Restoration 


From this net budget the Advisory 
Committee recommended a further 
reduction of $1,786,750, which, he 
believed, was going too far. The 
1950 estimates were prepared with 
more than ordinary regard for econ- 
omy, and Departments had imposed 
substantial additional reductions by 
such budgetary devices as a three 
per cent allowance for turnover of 
staff and a five per cent allowance 
for lapse of home leave. No previ- 
ous budget submitted had contained 
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similar concessions. He would there- 
fore ask for the retention of about 
one-half of the reduction proposed 
by the Advisory Committee. With 
certain reservations he was willing 
to accept its recommendations with 
respect to 25 of the 30 sections of 
the budget, but he contested in part 
the proposed reductions for the sec- 
tions carrying vitally-needed funds 
for the Economic and Social De- 
partments, the Department of Public 
Information, Conference and Gen- 
eral Services, and Geneva—the total 
restoration requested being $885,- 
550. His principal preoccupation 
was to implement more adequately 
the Charter’s important clauses deal- 
ing with economic and social mat- 
ters, and to provide essential services 
which the national delegations de- 
manded so insistently. This decision 
was reached under most compelling 
circumstances, and he hoped the 
Committee would give it most care- 
ful consideration. 

The expected supplemental esti- 
mates for 1950 would total about 
$800,000. Before giving recommen- 
dations, he had to study the matter 
carefully, consult the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Specialized Agencies, 
and hear the Staff Committee’s views. 
He therefore suggested that the 
Fifth Committee proceed with dis- 
cussion of the 1950 estimates on the 
present basis of salaries and allow- 
ances, and treat any recommenda- 
tions arising from the experts’ re- 
ports as a separate matter. Under 
financial regulations, the _ entire 
amount of almost $1,400,000 from 
the final settlement of the 1948 ac- 
counts would be available for appli- 
cation against the 1950 budget. 
Therefore, instead of asking for $41,- 


500,000, as he was compelled to do 
in 1949, he would be asking for per- 
haps $4,000,000 less. If the Fifth 
Committee were prudent and care- 
ful, as he knew they would be, every 
Member government would pay ap- 
preciably less than in the present 
year. 


Committee’s Comments 


Mr. Aghnides, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, said its inabil- 
ity to reach complete agreement with 
the Secretary-General on its recom- 
mendations, had made their task un- 
usually difficult. Commenting on the 
Secretary-General’s fear that the rec- 
ommended cuts went too far, Mr. 
Aghnides recalled that in the 1949 
budget several representatives also 
feared the Advisory Committee had 
gone too far and many recommenda- 
tions were rejected. Yet, even if 
every one of last year’s recommen- 
dations had been accepted, there 
might still have been a surplus at 
the end of this year, proving that 
the recommendations had not been 
too severe. 

His Committee had not deviated 
from the principle that in no in- 
stance should its recommendations 
interfere with programs already ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. It 
was because of financial and cur- 
rency stringency that it recommend- 


‘ed a reduction of $1,786,000, or four 


per cent on the Secretary-General’s 
estimates. This was a smaller per- 
centage reduction than in the previ- 
ous year—a token of steady improve- 
ment in the Administration. They 
felt that an expenditure budget of 
over $42'%2 million was adequate for 
the Organization’s work in the com- 
ing year. 
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A. A. Roschin (U.S.S.R.) 


General support for tie proposed 
reductions was expressed in the gen- 
eral discussion. Australia favored 
the discontinuance of staff members’ 
expatriation allowance for more 
than three years, home leave every 
three years instead of two, a reduc- 
tion of per diem allowances to offi- 
cial missions in soft currency coun- 
tries, and improved printing methods 
to reduce expenditure. 


Members’ Criticisms 


The “top heavy” nature of the 
administration and staff increases 
were criticized by several representa- 
tives. Mr. Roschin (U.S.S.R.) said 
personnel increases and resulting in- 
creased expenditure were detrimen- 
tal to the Organization’s smooth 
functioning. Mr. Cooper (UNITED 
STATES) supported the view that 
Member states should examine with 
particular care any proposals to ex- 
tend the field of the Organizations’ 
activities or create new bodies. Mr. 
Larrain (CHILE) thought expansionist 
activities had reached saturation 
point. 

Mr. R. Jutras (CANADA) consid- 
ered it advisable that various De- 
partments should continue their im- 
portant activities without staff in- 
creases. In view of the versatility 
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of the staff, and through a concen- 
tration of efforts, a Department 
could fulfil its task without recruit- 
ing additional personnel. He did 
not favor a reduction in the working 
capital fund. 


Reference to the Secretariat’s high 
standard of efficiency was made by 
Mr. Blanco (CUBA) who said the 
work of the Department of Public 
Information in particular was in- 
creasingly appreciated in all coun- 
tries. By means of its publications, 
films and radio broadcasts it was 
playing an important part in the cre- 
ation of a world public opinion. He 
would therefore vote only for reduc- 
tions and economies which would 
not jeopardize the functioning of 
these essential services. 

Mr. R. T. Cristobal (PHILIPPINES) 
was another representative who dis- 
agreed with the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on estimates for the De- 
partments of Economic and Social 
Affairs, and Public Information, and 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. The services of 
the Department of Public Informa- 
tion, could not be measured in terms 
of dollars. Every dollar spent in 
informing public opinion of the 
world of the United Nations was an 
investment for peace, he said. 


On commencing its first reading 
of the budget estimates for 1950, 
two U.S.S.R. proposals, recommend- 
ing further reductions in appropria- 
tions for temporary assistance, and 
for overtime and night differential, 
were rejected by 21 votes to 6, with 
13 abstentions, and 17 votes to 11 
with 10 abstentions respectively. The 
recommendations for appropriations 
for the General Assembly session as 
a whole, with the exception of cer- 
tain articles on which discussions 
were incomplete, were approved by 
30 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions. 


The recommendations on reduc- 
tions in the appropriations of the 
Advisory Committee itself, were ap- 
proved without objection. After re- 
jecting a U.S.S:R. proposal recom- 
mending further reductions on the 
appropriation of the Committee on 
Contributions, the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendations on this item 
were approved without objection. 


Accepting the Chairman’s propo- 
sal that Section 2, dealing with the 
Security Council, Commissions and 
Committees, should be taken up 
when examining the question of con- 
tractual printing as a whole, consid- 
eration of this item was postponed, 
and Section 3, Economic and Social 
Council Commissions and Commit- 
tees, was taken up. On the pro- 
posal of the Jam Sahib of Nawan- 
agar (INDIA) the Committee decided 
by 39 votes to none, with 5 absten- 
tions that the item on the Fiscal 
Commission be deleted altogether. 


The recommendations on estimates 
for the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
visory Body, Regional Economic 
Commissions, Special Conferences, 
Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General, Library, and Department 
of Security Council Affairs, were ap- 
proved without vote, while examina- 
tion of the section dealing with in- 
vestigations and inquiries, was post- 
poned. 


Taking up the section dealing with 
the Department of Economic Affairs, 
the Chairman pointed out that the 
Secretary-General’s revised estimate 
was for $2,452,400, while the Ad- 
ministrative Committee in its rec- 
ommendations, had reduced this to 
$2,296,400. Australia’s proposal 
that the amount against this item 
should be $2,400,000, was approved 
by 28 votes to 10, with 6 absten- 
tions. 


\ 
Dr. Carlos Blanco (Cuba) 
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His Highness the Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar (India) 


Recommendations on the Military 
Staff Committee were accepted with- 
out opposition, on the understanding 
that the Secretary-General would re- 
port to the Fifth Committee before 
the final reading of the budget on 
the practicability of merging the 
Military Staff Committee with other 
Secretariat departments. 

Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs were approved 
by 21 votes to 16, with 3 abstentions, 
as proposed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in his revised estimate. This 
increased the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendations of $1,534,500 to 
$1,651,500. 


The Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the estimates of the 
Department for Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories should be reduced to 
$932,000, was accepted by Assistant 
Secretary-General, Victor Hoo. This 
item was therefore unanimously ap- 
proved. 


The Committee then opened de- 
bate on the Department of Public 
Information—agp item on which the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory 
Committee did not agree. Repre- 
sentatives of over 30 Member States 
participated in the discussion, many 
of whom reiterated views outlined 
in the general debate. 
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The Australian proposal to elimi- 
nate six posts ($36,560) for the 
Opinion Survey was accepted by 25 
votes to 20 with 4 abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s revised 
estimates, less the cut made on ac- 
count of Opinion Survey, totalled 
$3,269,440. The Committee rejected 
this figure by 27 votes to 21 with 5 
abstentions. 

During the dicussions the United 
States had proposed an addition of 
$42,250 to the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s figure. This was to avoid possi- 
ble reduction in the broadcasts in 
official languages. 

The Liberian representative had 
thereupon proposed to raise the fig- 
ure by $55,250 over the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendation. This 
amendment was put to vote first and 
rejected by 26 to 23 with 4 absten- 
tions. 

The United States amendment 
was then passed by a vote of 31 to 
6 with 9 abstentions. The figure 
thus approved for the Department 
of Public Information is $3,239,250. 

Since the Secretary-General had 
accepted the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on the ap- 
propriation for the Department of 
Legal Affairs, this item was passed 
unanimously. The figure thus ap- 
proved was $527,300. 

For the Department of Confer- 
ence and General Servicss, the Sec- 
retary-General’s revised estimate was 
$8,897,200, while the Advisory 
Committee’s figure was $8,587,200. 
The difference of $310,000 con- 
cerned new posts for the Depart- 
ment. Assistant Secretary-General 
Adrian Pelt, said that out of the 19 
reductions proposed by the Advisory 
Committee, 16 had been accepted, 
although this would affect the quality 
and efficiency of certain services. 

The proposed reduction of $100,- 
000 in the Publications Division, 
said Mr. Pelt, concerned 22 posts, 
and with regard to $130,000 reduc- 
tion in the Official Record Divsion, 
he said, it would perhaps be wiser 
to refrain from a decision until the 
General Assembly had taken action 
which might possibly entail further 
revision of the estimates. For the 
Bureau of General Services, he said, 


he was requesting additional ap- 
propriations to meet with expendi- 
ture resulting from extra work. 


After hearing the replies from the 
Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the points raised in the course 
of the debate, the Canadian delega- 
tion proposed a restoration of $130,- 
000, to be distributed to the Pub- 
lications Division, Official Records 
Division, and General Services, at 
$50,000, $50,000 and $30,000 re- 
spectively. 

The Secretary-General’s revised 
proposal to increase the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations re- 
garding the Department of Confer- 
ence and General Service by $310,- 
000 was then put to vote and re- 
jected by 32 votes to 3 with 8 
abstentions. 


Next, the Committee voted on a 
Philippine proposal which had been 
offered as a compromise figure. This 
was to add $180,000 to the Ad- 
visory Committee’s figure. This was 
rejected by a vote of 24 to 15 with 
5 abstentions. 


The Committee then voted 25 to 
12 with 4 abstentions to approve the 
Canadian amendment. As thus ap- 
proved the figure for the Department 
of Conference and General Services 
is $8,737,200. 


Olyntho Pinto Machado (Brazil) 











Coca Leaf Inquiry 
to Continue 


The Fifth Committee’s tack was 
not a spectacular one, but its deci- 
sions had far-reaching consequences, 
said Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, Chair- 
man of the Committee in his open- 
ing remarks on Sept. 23. Many 
countries, he continued, were faced 
with economic and financial diffi- 
culties, so that members of the Com- 
mittee would have to examine, even 
more thoroughly than in the past, 
the budgetary implications of the 
proposals submitted to them. 

The Committee first took up the 
Secretary-General’s request for a sup- 
plementary credit of $27,000 dollars 
to the Commission of Inquiry on the 


Coca Leaf in order to enable it to - 


carry out its studies in Bolivia as in 
Peru. 

This matter, said A. A. Roschin 
(U.S.S.R.), involved a more general 
question than financial policy. Be- 
fore such an authorization was 
granted, the results of the enquiry 
carried out by the Commission in 


Peru should be made known. If a 
government asked that an enquiry 
should be carried out in its country, 
it should contribute to the expenses. 
For these reasons he could not sup- 
port the opening of the supple- 
mentary credit asked for. 

The representative of Bolivia, 
Anze Matienzo, pointed out that the 
discussion did not bear upon the re- 
quest made by his country, but upon 
a recommendation of the Economic 
and Social Council that the Com- 
mission of Inquiry which had been 
sent to Peru should extend its activi- 
ties in Bolivia. He did not think 
there would be any need to study 
the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry on Peru before taking a deci- 
sion on Bolivia as the problem was 
different in the two countries on ac- 
count of geographical, climatic, and 
other differences, and the difference 
in the cocaine content of the leaves. 
The Committee, he 
should settle the question as quickly 
as possible, as the Commission of 
Inquiry would be terminating its 
work in Peru in a few days and re- 
turning to Lake Success. 


requested, | 














Mr. Joaquin Larrain, representative 
of Chile, entered the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of his country in 1920, 
and has since held several important 
positions serving in Brazil, Ecuador, Bel- 
guim, Spain, Costa Rica and Bolivia. 
Mr. Joaquin Larrain joined the Chilean 
Delegation to the United Nations in 
1947 and in March 1949 was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary. He 
was alternate delegate to the 1947 and 
1948 General Assemblies and is now a 
delegate. 


After further discussion, the Com- 
mittee voted 38 to 5, with one 
abstention, in favor of the allocation 
asked for. 

This was approved by the General 
Assembly on October 20 without 
objections. 





Consultation by Permanent Members of Security Council 


An important announcement on the voting prob- 
lem in the Security Council was made on October 18 
on behalf of the five permanent members. It is a sequel 
to the Assembly’s resolution of April 14, 1949, on 
this matter and particularly to its second and third 
paragraphs containing recommendations to the per- 
manent members of the Council. 

The Big Five, the Assembly recommended, should 
seek agreement among themselves on what possible 
decisions by the Council they might forbear to exer- 
cise their veto when seven affirmative votes have al- 
ready been cast. The Assembly requested the per- 
manent members to give favorable consideration to 
a list of possible decisions of the Council which could 
be adopted by the vote of any seven members, whether 
the decisions are considered procedural or non- 
procedural. 

The Assembly’s second recommendation to the per- 
manent members, “in order to avoid impairment of 
the usefulness and prestige of the Council through ex- 
cessive use of the veto,” was: 

(a) To consult together wherever feasible upon im- 
portant decisions to be taken by the Council; 

(b) To consult together wherever feasible before a 
vote is taken if their unanimity is essential to effective 
action by the Council; 
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(c) If there is not unanimity, to exercise the veto 
only when they consider the question of vital import- 
ance, taking into account the interest of the United 
Nations as a whole, and to state upon what ground 
they consider this condition to be present. 

Making the announcement, Warren R. Austin, of 
the United States, Council President for October, said 
that the five permanent members had met together on 
the previous day and again on that ‘day to consider the 
Assembly’s resolution in so far as it was addressed to 
them. They had made an effort to find a basis for 
agreement. 

“An agreement is not now possible” on the Assem- 
bly’s first recommendation for forbearance in exer- 
cising the veto, Mr. Austin stated. This was because 
the U.S.S,R. had not changed its position on the 
matter. The other four permanent members, who 
had sponsored the resolution in the Assembly, also 
continued to adhere to their original position. 

In connection with the Assembly’s recommendation 
for the permanent members to consuft together, Mr. 
Austin said that their talks had indicated “that we are 
in agreement, all of us, upon the principle and prac- 
tice of consultation before important decisions are to 
be made, and we have agreed to meet again as soon 
as convenient to organize for the calling and holding 
of such consultations.” 
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Committee Recommends Reference to ILO 


The Third Committee, October 17, rejected a Polish 
draft resolution to have the General Assembly note 
that many states discriminate against immigrant la- 
bor, particularly labor recruited from among refugees 
and displaced persons. The proposal provided that 
the Assembly recommend to Member states specific 
measures for the treatment of immigrant labor, and 
that it request that a questionnaire should be sent to 
Member states for a report to the next session. 

Instead, the Committee, after three days of debate, 
adopted a United Kingdom draft resolution, amended 
by Mexico. It notes that the question of the treatment 
of migrant labor had been dealt with by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, and transmits to ILO the 
records of discussions on this subject at the Assem- 
bly’s current session, with a request for expediting 
adoption and application of the Convention on immi- 
grant labor. 


The Polish Proposal . 


Mr. Henryk Altman (POLAND) said it was well 
known that foreign labor was subject to exploitation 
and discrimination in wages, in employment for the 
hardest and most unskilled work, in denial of oppor- 
tunities for promotion and occupational training, and 
in the field of industrial safety measures and hygiene. 
As an example, he cited the conditions of cheap Mexi- 
can and Latin-American labor imported for agricul- 
tural and industrial work in the State of Texas, as well 
as of displaced persons working on the Louisiana 
plantations. He also referred to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. More than half its tankers, 
he said, did not fly the American flag, and because the 
crews employed were not Americans, their wages were 
between 26 and 50 per cent less than those of Ameri- 
can crews. 

Mr. Altman said observation in several immigration 
countries proved that labor contracts remained “a 
dead letter.” In Belgium, labor contracts of displaced 
persons stipulated that they must work in the mines, 
although few were miners. 

Mr. Altman referred to the right of trade unions 
to take part in the negotiations between Governments 
when agreements on immigration were drawn up. The 
immigrants, too, should be heard. Moreover, immi- 
grants should enjoy full trade union rights so they 
could defend their interests. France, he said, had 
been expelling more and more immigrant workers who 
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Treatment of Immigrant Labor 





were troublesome to employers or the authorities be- 
cause they were claiming their rights. 

Mr. Altman also stressed the necessity of remitting 
part of the salary earned by immigrants to their fami- 
lies in their country of origin. He also centended that 
repatriation of immigrants at the expense of the coun- 
try of immigration would combat exploitation. 

Precluding any arguments that the provisions of the 
Polish proposal had already been settled by certain 
international instruments, and were within the com- 
petence of specialized institutions, in particular the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the Polish representa- 
tive pointed out that the ILO was not a universal 
organization. Moreover, the Convention of 1949 on 
the subject and all other ILO conventions, would be 
binding only upon the Members who ratified it. Prac- 
tice had unfortunately shown that the majority of ILO 
member states did not ratify the conventions voted by 
that Organization. A vote by the Assembly on a 
resolution concerning the fundamental rights of immi- 
grant workmen would be much more efficacious. 

Support for the Polish proposal came from the 
representatives of Byelorussian S.S.R., Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. 

Afanasy S. Stepanenko (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) 
charged that the exploiting classes of immigration 
countries had used those workers to strengthen their 
power. He described how the absorption of the refu- 
gees and displaced persons by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, and several Latin 
American countries, was inspired by purely selfish 
economic motives. By welcoming foreigners, he said, 
who were compelled to accept wages lower than those 
of native workers and who enjoyed no protection, 
employers could bring pressure to bear on the mass 
of workers and keep down their standards of living. 

Quoting the United Nations Statistical Bulletin to 
show the increase in unemployment in “Marshall 
Plan” countries of Western Europe Stephan P. Dem- 
chenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) claimed that that increase 
was exclusively the cause of the emigration of work- 
ers to foreign countries to seek employment and mini- 
mum living standards outside their own countries. 

Complaining against the ill-treatment of “hundreds 
of thousands” of Soviet citizens detained in Western 
Germany’s displaced persons camps by France, United 
States and United Kingdom, Mr. Stepanenko alleged 
that the International Refugee Organization was 
merely a cover for those activities. 








Mr. Stepanenko then gave certain examples from 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Belgium and 
the Netherlands to show that immigrant workers were 
subjected to all kinds of discrimination relating to 
working conditions, wages and social security. The 
matter, he concluded, could not be overlooked by the 
United Nations nor could it be claimed that it was 
covered by the ILO or its Convention. 

Alexander S. Panyushkin (U.S.s.R.) emphasized 
the importance of the problem of discrimination 
against immigrating labor and urged that the widest 
and most thorough examination should be given to it 
by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Panyushkin also surveyed the “unsatisfactory” 
situation of displaced persons and immigrating work- 
ers in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
France, and ended up by urging that the General 
Assembly must see to it that such abuses were ter- 
minated or, at the very least, remedied drastically. 
The Polish proposal, he declared, indicated methods 
of achieving that purpose. 

These views were shared by Jiri Nosek (CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA), who further added that the Committee 
was the highest authority on social questions and was 
thus the competent organ to deal with the subject 
under discussion. 


The United Kingdom Proposal 


Mrs. Barbara Castle (UNITED KINGDOM) explaining 
her delegation’s draft resolution, said the question of 
immigrant workmen had been dealt with comprehen- 
sively by the ILO, which was charged with the main 
responsibility in that field. She had not been convinced 
by the arguments advanced by the Polish representa- 
tive in asking the Assembly to spend time on the ques- 
tion. Mrs. Castle recalled the various steps taken by the 
Economic and Social Council, the specialized agencies 
and the ILO. The latter, she said, had taken im- 
portant action by recently adopting both a Convention 
and a Recommendation on Migration for Employment. 

Mrs. Castle reviewed the Polish draft resolution 
to show that the ILO Convention and Recommenda- 
tion had already dealt appropriately with the points 
raised by that draft. She hoped, she said, that the 
Committee would discontinue examination of the 
question, and decide to transmit to the ILO the record 
of the debate. 

Herman Vos (BELGIUM) said foreign workers in 
Belgium enjoyed full equality with the citizens in re- 
spect of labor contracts and social security. 

The Mexican representative, Pedros de Alba, said 
his country had received a piedge from the United 
States that there would be no discrimination against 
Mexican labor. He concurred with the view that the 
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ILO Convention of 1949 met the case so far as the 
Polish draft resolution was concerned. 

Leon Jouhaux (FRANCE) said foreigners working 
in France enjoyed exactly the same rights as French 
workers. 

The representatives of Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, 
India, Australia, Ecuador, Brazil, Iraq, United States, 
Canada, El Salvador, Argentina, Guatemala and Uru- 
guay, also spoke in favor of the United Kingdom pro- 
posal. Mr. de Alba, however, in another interven- 
tion stated that since the United Nations had been 
seized directly with the question, it must not expose 
itself to the suspicion that it was shirking its responsi- 
bilities. Consequently, he proposed to add to the 
United Kingdom draft resolution a phrase indicating 
the social and moral importance that the United Na- 
tions atached to the question, and the spirit in which 
it would like to see it solved. 

On the other hand, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt (UNITED 
STATES) thought the argument that many countries 
might fail to sign the ILO Convention was not valid, 
because the accompanying Recommendation was itself 
more comprehensive than the Polish draft resolution. 
Moreover, the Economic and Social Council had 
adopted resolutions on that subject even before the 
ILO had drafted its Convention. 

With regard to her own country, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said displaced persons were eligible for United States 
citizenship; enjoyed freedom of movement, free choice 
of profession and benefits of social security. Immi- 
grants in Louisiana had been recruited on the same 
terms as local workers; only on one sugar plantation 
had investigators found conditions unsatisfactory; and 
that the fact that United States shipping firms used 
ships sailing under other flags merely showed that the 
standards of living of other countries were lower than 
those prevailing in the United States. It was, there- 
fore, for those countries to raise them to that level. 

Other views were expressed by the representatives 
of Haiti and Yugoslavia. Stephen Alexis of Haiti 
did not believe that resolutions and pious hopes 
would suffice to solve the problem of social and inter- 
national peace which confronted the United Nations. 

Referring to certain Trust Territories and colonies, 
Mr. Alexis said that the sufferings of the workers, 
both immigrant and indigenous, were tragic. Despite 
the conspiracy of silence which existed on the subject, 
he added, all representatives were aware of the true 
state of affairs in those territories. 

The Yugoslavian representative, Mr. Vladimir 
Dedijer, said the Third Committee was the competent 
organ to deal with discriminatory treatment to which 
migrant labor was unfortunately subjected, and it was 
its duty to seek a remedy. He could not support the 


(Continued on page 562) 
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Assembly Informed of Armaments Efforts 





Commission’s Proposals Not Approved by Council 


Records of the Security Council and the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments on the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces were 
transmitted to the General Assembly as a result of 
decisions taken by the Council on October 11 and 18. 


At the opening of a three-day debate on October 
11, Warren R. Austin submitted the United States 
proposal. According to this, the Council would 
“note” the Commission’s second progress report— 
covering the period from July 16, 1947, to August 12, 
1948—approving two Commission resolutions on its 
plan of work, and transmit the relevant documentation 
to the Assembly for its information. 


The first of the two resolutions of the Commission 
—they were both adopted on August 12, 1948— 
defines the scope of work. All armaments and armed 
forces, “except atomic weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction,” fall within the Commission’s jurisdiction, 
it declares. “Weapons of mass destruction” should be 
defined, it says, to include “atomic explosive weapons, 
radio-active material weapons, lethal chemical and 
biological weapons, and any weapons developed in 
the future which have characteristics comparable in 
destructive effect to those of the atomic bomb or 
other weapons mentioned above.” The resolution 
proposes that the Commission should proceed with its 
work on the basis of this definition. 

In its second resolution, the Commission sets forth 
principles to draw up practical proposals for a system 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. (See the BULLETIN, vol. V, no. 5.) 


Mr. Austin explained that it was intended to have 
the second progress report of the Commission placed 
before the Council a year ago, but that complete 
agreement at that time was impossible. Since then 
the difficulties had been resolved. 


Opposition to Proposal 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said that the 
Commission’s report reflects two diametrically op- 
posed approaches. The position of the Soviet Union, 
on the one hand, is designed to reduce armaments and 
to prohibit atomic weapons, with the establishment— 
immediately and unconditionally—of strict interna- 
tional control. That of the United States and United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, leads to delays and to 
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the wrecking of the elaboration of measures for such 
reduction and prohibition. 

Instead of setting forth practical measures for 
implementing the decision of the Assembly on the 
reduction of armaments, the resolutions adopted by 
the Commission try to prove the impossibility of reduc- 
tion, Mr. Malik argued. The Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, as well as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had failed principally because the United 
States and the United Kingdom had so far been 
unwilling to adopt decisions that would be acceptable 
to all peace-loving states and would not jeopardize 
the national sovereignty of any of them. 

The U.S.S.R. could not support the Commission’s 
resolutions, which the United States now proposed the 
Council should approve, for the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic weapons can 
and must be carried out. However, the Soviet dele- 
gation would not object to a proposal to transmit the 
report of the Commission to the Assembly for infor- 
mation purposes. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, 
spoke in support of the United States draft resolution. 
Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
opposed it. Nine members voted in favor, and two— 
the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R., against. Be- 
cause of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R., a perman- 
ent member, the proposal was not carried. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan then presented a procedural 
motion simply to transmit the Commission’s report 
and relevant documentation to the Assembly for its 
information, and this was adopted by a vote of 9 in 
favor, with the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
abstaining. 


Working Paper 


The Council also had before it a working paper 
adopted by the Commission on August 1, 1949, pro- 
posing a census and verification of the armed forces 
and armaments of Member states of the United Na- 
tions. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 4.) 

Jean Chauvel, of France, submitted a draft resolu- 
tion on this working paper. Its purpose was to 
approve the proposals in the paper as constituting the 
necessary basis for implementing the Assembly’s wish 
of November 19, 1948. The Assembly had “trusted” 
that, in carrying out its plan of work, the Commission 
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The Security Council in session 


would “devote its first attention to formulating pro- 
posals for the receipt, checking, and publication, by 
an international organ of control within the framework 
of the Security Council, of full information to be 
supplied by Member states with regard to their 
effectives and their conventional armaments.” 

Under the French draft resolution, the Commis- 
sion’s proposals and the records of the Council’s 
discussions would be transmitted to the Assembly. 

Supported by Dr. Manuilsky, Mr. Malik contended 
that the working paper was unacceptable. Data must 
be furnished on all armaments, including atomic 
weapons, in order to elaborate measures for the re- 
duction of armaments. The United States, United 
Kingdom, and France, Mr. Malik charged, are inter- 
ested only in collecting information on the armaments 
of other states and stubbornly refuse to agree to the 
submission of information on atomic weapons. 

Furthermore, Mr. Malik wondered why there was 
no report from the Commission setting forth the 
positions of the various delegations which participated 
in the discussions of the working paper. Obviously 
the United States and United Kingdom wanted th> 
Council to transmit to the Assembly only the working 
paper “which expounds unilaterally the Anglo-Amer- 
ican point of view.” Thus established practice was 
being violated. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


Mr. Malik then presented a draft resolution by 
which the Council would recognize “as essential the 
submission by states both of information on armed 
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forces and conventional armaments and of informa- 
tion on atomic weapons.” 


At the next meeting on October 14, Mr. Chauvel 
pointed out that Mr. Malik had not, during the 
Commission’s meetings, asked for the drafting and 
consideration of a report. Furthermore, it was only 
on August 1, 1949, that the Commission finally ob- 
tained the acquiescence of the U.S.S.R. representative 
for the transmission of the report covering the pre- 
vious year, July 1947 to August 1948. However, to 
meet the objection, Mr. Chauvel amended his draft 
resolution to provide that the records of the meetings 
of the Commission and of its Working Committee 
should also be transmitted to the Assembly. 


As for the Soviet proposal, Mr. Chauvel reiterated 
that no regulation or limitation of conventional arma- 
ments was conceivable without provision for the con- 
trol of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. Nevertheless, these were two different 
aspects of the same problem which were dealt with 
by two distinct organs, although the Security Council, 
of course, must co-ordinate their activities. 

Previous proposals by the U.S.S.R. had provided 
for the submission of information on armaments and 
atomic weapons, but not for the verification of such 
information. Any disarmament in these circumstances 
would redound to the benefit of violators. Mr. 
Chauvel emphasized that the information to be sup- 
plied under the working paper had only one purpose 
—to enable study and preparations for disarmament. 


French Counter-Proposal 


He then presented a counter-proposal to the Soviet 
draft resolution to the effect that the Council recog- 
nizes as an essential part of any effective system of 
disarmament “the submission by‘states of full infor- 
mation on conventional armaments and armed forces 
together with adequate procedures for complete verifi- 
cation of such information.” 


Regarding atomic weapons, the French counter- 
proposal also recalled that the submission of full 
information on atomic material and facilities, in- 
cluding atomic weapons, is an integral part of the 
United Nations plan of control and prohibition ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on November 4, 
1948, to ensure the use of atomic energy only for 
peaceful purposes and to ensure effective prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 


Stressing the necessity for verification of informa- 
tion on armaments, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
supported the two French proposals and opposed the 
Soviet Union draft resolution. Canada favored the 
fullest possible exchange of information on arma- 
ments and verification of such information, he said. 
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As for atomic weapons, Canada was prepared to 
accept the degree of international co-operation and 
the necessary limitations on national sovereignty which 
world security in this field requires. 


A similar position in regard to the draft resolutions 
was taken by the representatives of China, Norway, 
Cuba, the United States, and, at the meeting on 
October 18, the United Kingdom. 


If the Soviet Union’s impatience with the slowness 
of progress towards disarmament was genuine, said 
Mr. Austin, there was an obvious means of speeding 
it up: “Let it accept these census and verification 
proposals as a first step, and then let us go forward 
together with the business laid down for the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. We are ready 
to go forward just as swiftly as the Soviet Union, 
provided we are travelling together on a road which 
leads to disarmament. But we refuse to set out along 
a blind alley with them.” 


Mr. Malik and Dr. Manuilsky, on the other hand, 
reiterated that only the program previously put for- 
ward by the Soviet Union for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, the establishment of control over the pro- 
duction of atomic energy, and a reduction of arma- 
ments served the cause of peace and security. 


Mr. Malik charged that from the beginning the 
representatives of the United States—“who built their 
thesis on illusory hopes that the monopoly of the 
atomic weapon would remain with them”—artifically 
and deliberately removed the question of the atomic 
weapon from all other forms of armaments in order, 
first, not to allow the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and, second, to delay and wreck the preparations for 
practical steps toward the reduction of armaments. 


The Council must co-ordinate the activities of the 
two Commissions, he continued. Why, then, could 
it not decide in principle that information concerning 
conventional armaments and atomic weapons should 
be presented by Member states independently of the 
existence of two or three or ten Commissions? 


The Soviet Union proposal, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
contended on the other hand, was “merely a prop- 
aganda device unworthy of the Security Council’s 
serious attention.” It was “designed to distract 
attention from the Soviet Union’s complete unwilling- 
ness to co-operate in the work of the Commission and 
the Council. And its failure to make any reference 
to the necessity of providing adequate procedures for 
verification of information on either conventional ar- 
maments or atomic weapons is one obvious manifesta- 
tion of its illusory and unrealistic character.” 


At the voting stage, Mr. Malik repeated that he 
would not object to transmitting documentation for 
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the information of the Assembly, but the French 
draft resolution also proposed that the Council should 
approve the proposals of the Commission, proposals 
against which the Soviet Union had already voted in 
the Commission. His delegation would have to vote 
against them again now. If it was intended, therefore, 
to increase the number of vetoes, the draft resolution 
should be put to a vote. If, however, the intention was 
merely to inform the Assembly, there was no need 
whatsoever to vote on the substance of the question. 


Voting 


Nine members then voted for the draft resolution, 
while the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. voted 
against. Because of the negative vote of the Soviet 
Union, the French proposal was not adopted. 


On the Soviet proposal, Egypt, the Ukrainian S.S.R.., 
and the U.S.S.R. voted in favor; China against; and 
the other seven members abstained. This motion 
therefore was also not carried. 


As for the French counter-proposal, Mr. Malik 
argued that there was no different in substance be- 
tween this and the other French draft already voted 
on and vetoed, and that it would be senseless to vote 
on two identical resolutions. 


However, Mr. Austin, as President, ruled that the 
second proposal contained material not included in 
the first and therefore should be voted on. On this, 
Mr. Malik remarked that it was obvious that a number 
of representatives not only did not wish to give infor- 
mation on their armed forces and armaments, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, but also wanted to gain two 
vetoes in the process. 


Eight members then voted in favor of the French 
counter-proposal; the Ukrainian S.S.R. and_ the 
U.S.S.R. voted against; and Argentina abstained. The 
draft resolution was not adopted because of the 
negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 


Following this, Mr. Chauvel said that the Assembly 
should be fully informed of the work that had been 
done, and therefore submitted a procedural motion 
simply to transmit the Commission’s working papers 
and relevant documentation to the Assembly. Mr. 
Malik had no objection to this, but he would not vote 
in favor because the Soviet Union felt that the pro- 
posal was useless for the reduction of armaments. 
Furthermore, the working paper was unacceptable 
because it calls for the collection of information on 
conventional armaments and armed forces only, and 
not on atomic weapons. 

Mr. Malik and Dr. Manuilsky therefore abstained, 
and the motion was adopted, with the other nine 
members voting in favor. 
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October 6 - October 20 





General Assembly 


23ist PLENARY MEETING—OcT. 20 
Election of three non-permanent mem- 
hers of Security Council: Ecuador and 
India elected as result of first ballot; 
Yugoslavia elected by second ballot. 
Election of six members of ECOSOC: 
following elected: Mexico, Iran, U. S., 
Pakistan, Canada, and Czechoslovakia. 
Election of three members of Trustee- 
ship Council: Argentina and Iraq elect- 
ed; Dominican Republic elected to 
serve for unexpired term of Costa Rica, 
resigned. 

Committee Reports: following reports 
of Fifth Cttee approved without objec- 
tion: (1) financial report and accounts 
of U.N. for financial year ended Dec. 
31, 1948, and report of Board of Au- 
ditors (A/1017); (2) U.N. Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund, finan- 
cial report and accounts for financial 
year ended Dec. 31, 1948, and report 
of Board of Auditors (A/1019); (3) 
U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund, annual 
report of U.N. Staff Pension Cttee (A/ 
1018); (4) organization of U.N. postal 
administration (A/1015); (5) scale of 
assessments for apportionment of ex- 
penses of U.N., report of Contributions 
Cttee (A/1025); (6) Fifth Cttee recom- 
mendation contained in Cttee’s report 
on “Supplementary estimates for finan- 
cial year 1949, Commission of Enquiry 
on Coca Leaf” (A/1016). 


232ND PLENARY MEETING—OcT. 20 


Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation, report of Third Cttee (A/ 
1010): statements by U.K., France, 
U. S., Netherlands, Philippines, Mex- 
ico, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Lebanon, 
Cuba, U.S.S.R., and Guatemala; draft 
resol. recommended by Third Cttee 
adopted by roll-call vote of 38-10, with 
10 absts., after rejection of Uruguayan 
and Lebanese proposals. 


First Committee 


285TH MEETING—OCT. 6 

Question of disposal of former Italian 
colonies: first interim report of Sub- 
Cttee 16 (A/C.1/494) presented by 
Rapporteur; agreement to give hearing 
to spokesmen of following parties or 
organizations: Somali Youth-League 
and Hamar Youth Club, Somalia Con- 
ference, National Congress of Tripoli- 
tania, National Congress of Cyrenaica, 
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and Eritrean Bloc for Independence; 
Argentine draft resol. (A/C.1/492) 
calling for appointment of 15-member 
Sub-Cttee to study all drafts and sug- 
gestions and to propose draft resol. or 
resols. on this agenda item introduced. 


286TH MEETING—OCT. 6 


Former Italian colonies: general debate 
continued—statements by reps. of So- 
malia Conference, National Congress 
of Tripolitania, and National Congress 
of Cyrenaica. 


287TH MEETING—OCT. 7 


Former Italian colonies: general debate 
continued—statement by rep. of Erit- 
rean Bloc for Independence; second in- 
terim report of Sub-Cttee 16 (A/C.1/ 
495) circulated; agreement to give 
hearing to spokesmen of following par- 
ties or organizations: Cttee of Italians 
in Eritrea (ORIE), Independence Party 
of Tripolitania, and Jewish Community 
of Tripolitania. 


288TH MEETING—OcT. 7 


Former Italian colonies: general debate 
continued—statements by reps. of So- 
mali Youth League, Jewish Community 
of Tripolitania, Cttee of Italians in 
Eritrea, and Independence Party of 
Tripolitania; decision that reps. of or- 
ganizations invited to make statement 
be given opportunity to make second 
statement, by vote of 37-0, with 3 
absts. 


289TH MEETING—OcrT. 10 


Former Italian colonies: third interim 
report of Sub-Cttee 16 (A/C.1/496) 
adopted without objection; spokesmen 
for Unionist Party of Eritrea and In- 
dependent Moslem League make state- 
ments and answer questions put by 
members of Cttee; second statement by 
rep. of Independence Party of Tripoli- 
tania and National Congress of Trip- 
olitania. 


290TH MEETING—OcT. 10 


Former Italian colonies: general debate 
continued; supplementary statements by 
reps. of Somalia Conference, Jewish 
Community of Tripolitania, Somali 
Youth League, Eritrean Bloc for Inde- 
pendence, Unionist Party of Eritrea, 
and National Congress of Cyrenaica; 
U. S. draft resol. (A/C.1/497) on sub- 
stance of question of disposal of for- 
mer Italian colonies submitted. 


291st MEETING—OcrT. 11 


Former Italian colonies: agreement that 
Sub-Cttee proposed by Argentina (A/ 
C.1/492) be composed of Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, Union 
of South Africa, U.S.S.R., U.K., and 
U.S.; decision taken by vote of 40-0, 
with 11 absts. that Sub-Cttee be in- 
structed to submit its report not later 
than Oct. 15, 1949, and that Cttee 
should not meet while Sub-Cttee meet- 
ing; Argentine proposal as amended 
(A/C.1/498) adopted by vote of 54-0, 
with 1 abst.; Pakistan draft resol. (A/ 
C.1/499) on substance’ of question of 
disposal of former Italian colonies sub- 
mitted. 


292ND MEETING—OcT. 15 


Former Italian colonies: Polish pro- 
posal that Sub-Cttee 17 hear statement 
by rep. of Somali Youth League re- 
jected by vote of 11-21, with 16 absts.: 
statement by Rapporteur of Sub-Cttee 
17 on Sub-Cttee’s progress. 

Greek question: Chairman reports that 
Conciliation Cttee on Greek question 
hopes to present report on Oct. 17 or 
18; decision that next meeting be held 
at 10.45 a.m. on Oct. 18 to consider 
report of Conciliation Cttee taken by 
vote of 45-5, with 4 absts. 


293RD MEETING—OcT. 18 


Greek question: letter (A/C.1/503) 
dated Oct. 18, 1949, from President 
of G.A. reporting on work of Con- 
ciliation Cttee read by Chairman. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


9TH MEETING—OCT. 6 


Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms: general debate con- 
tinued. 


10TH MEETING—OcT. 7 

Observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms: general debate con- 
tinued; reply received from Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Rumania declining 
invitation to send rep. to participate 
in discussion; Australian amendment 
(A/AC.31/L.2) to joint draft resol. by 
Bolivia, U.S., and Canada (A/AC.31 
L.1) submitted. 
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11TH MEETING—OcT. 10 


Observance of human rights: general 
debate continued; Brazil, Lebanon, and 
Netherlands submit amendment (A/ 
AC.31/L.3) to revised joint draft resol. 
by Bolivia, U.S., and Canada (A/ 
AC.31/L.1/Rev.1). 


12TH and 13TH MeEETINGS—OcT. I1 
and 12 

Observance of human rights: general 

debate continued. 


14v1H MEETING—OcT. 12 

Observance of human rights: general 
debate concluded; voting postponed 
until next meeting. 


1StH MEETING—OcT. 13 

Observance of human rights: joint Bo- 
livian-U.S.-Canadian draft resol. (A/ 
AC.31/L.1/Rev.1) as whole as amend- 
ed (A/AC.31/L.3) adopted by vote of 
41-5, with 9 absts. 


16TH MEETING—OcT. 13 


Report of Interim Cttee of G.A.(A/ 
966): general debate opened. 


17TH, 18TH, and 19TH MEETINGS— 
Oct. 14, 17, and 18 
Report of Interim Cttee of G.A.: gen- 
eral debate continued. 


20TH MEETING—OcT. 19 


Report of Interim Cttee: consideration 
concluded: Venezuelan draft resol. (A/ 
AC.31/L.5) and Panamanian amend- 
ment (A/AC.31/L.6) to draft resol. 
recommended by Interim Cttee (A/ 
966, Annex III) withdrawn; draft 
resol. recommended by Interim Cttee 
adopted by roll-call vote of 41-6, with 
6 absts. 


Second Committee 


92ND MEETING—OCT. 6 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries (Chapter Il A of report 
of ECOSOC) (A/983): general debate 
continued. 


93RD MEETING—OCT. 7 


Economic developments general debate 
continued; draft resols. by Chile (A/ 
C.2/L.2), Uruguay (A/C.2/L.3) and 
Cuba (A/C.2/L.4) submitted. 


94TH and 95TH MEETINGS—OcrT. 10 
and 11 


Economic development: general debate 
concluded. 


96TH MEETING—OcT. 13 


Economic development: general debate 
continued; Polish amendment (A/C.2/ 
L.5) to ECOSOC. draft resol. on ex- 
panded program of technical assistance 
(A/983) withdrawn. 
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971TH MEETING—OcT. 13 


Economic development: Mexican amend- 
ment (A/C.2/L.5) to ECOSOC draft 
resol. withdrawn; Lebanese amendment 
(A/C.2/L.6) introduced; Australian 
amendment (A/C.2/L.5) adopted unan- 
imously. 


98TH MEETING—OcT. 14 


Economic development: ECOSOC draft 
resol. as amended by Australia (A/ 
C.2/L.5) and Lebanon (A/C.2/L.6) 
adopted unanimously; ECOSOC draft 
resol. on current program of technical 
assistance under G.A. resol. 200 (III) 
(A/983, para.4) adopted unanimously. 


991TH MEETING—OcT. 17 


Economic development: revised Chil- 
ean draft resol. (A/C.2/L.2/Rev. 3) 
adopted unanimously. 


100TH MEETING—OcT. 18 


Economic development: discussion con- 
tinued; Uruguayan revised draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.3/Rev.1) withdrawn. 


10ist MEETING—OcT. 19 


Economic development: discussion con- 
tinued; joint amendment by Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Syria (A/C.2/ 
L.11) submitted. 


Third Committee 
243RD MEETING—OCT. 6 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others (A/977, A/C.3/ 
520,, A/C.3/L.13, A/C.3/L.14): Pak- 
istan proposal requesting Sixth Cttee 
to consider legal difficulties mentioned 
during debate and to submit recom- 
mendations adopted by vote of 33-0, 
with 13 absts.; agreement to postpone 
consideration of articles 11 and 13 
until legal advice received from Sixth 
Cttee. 


244TH MEETING—OCT. 7 


Traffic in persons: articles 14 and 15 
adopted by votes of 47-0, with 2 absts., 
and 48-0, with 1 abst., respectively. 


245TH MEETING—OcT. 10 


Traffic in persons: articles 17, 18, 21, 
22, and 23 adopted by respective votes 
of 47-0, with 3 absts.; 44-0, with 4 
absts.; 48-0, with 1 abst.; 46-0, with 4 
absts.; and 21-18, with 10 absts.; U.K. 
suggestion that article 24 be deferred 
until after consideration of article 27 
approved. 


246TH and 247TH MEETINGS—OcT. 11 
and 12 
Traffic in persons: article 27 of draft 


Convention and amendments thereto 
considered. 


248TH MEETING—OcT. 12 

Traffic in persons: general debate con- 
cluded on article 27; second part of 
U.S. amendment (A/C.3/L.13) calling 
for deletion of third paragraph with- 
drawn; Mexican proposal that Cttee re- 
consider previous procedural decision 
and decide to postpone vote on article 
27 and to take up immediately article 
24 adopted by vote of 42-0, with 5 
absts.; text of article 24 as amended 
by Ukrainian S.S.R. (A/C.3/L.10) 
adopted by vote of 28-18, with 3 absts.; 
Indian amendment to article 27 with- 
drawn; Ukrainian S.S.R. amendment 
for deletion of article 27 (A/C.3/L.10) 
adopted by vote of 25-19, with 4 absts.; 
U.S. amendment (A/C.3/L.13) with- 
drawn; text of Final Protocol as amend- 
ed by U.K.(A/C.3/L.11) adopted by 
vote of 49-0, with 1 abst.; original text 
of Preamble with drafting changes 
adopted by vote of 45-0, with 5 absts. 


249TH MEETING—OcT. 14 


Discriminations practiced by certain 
States against immigrating labor and, 
in particular, against labor recruited 
from ranks of refugees (A/888, A/C.3/ 
$24, A/C.3/L.18, A/C.3/L.19): con- 
sideration begun. 


250TH MEETING—OcT. 15 


Immigrating labor: general debate con- 
tinued. 


251st MEETING—OcT. 17 

Immigrating labor: general debate con- 
cluded; Cuban amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.18) to Polish draft resol. withdrawn; 
Polish draft resol. (A/C.3/524)  re- 
jected by series of paragraph by para- 
graph votes; U.K. draft resol. as 
amended by Mexico (A/C.3/L.20) 
adopted by vote of 36-6, with 4 absts. 


252ND MEETING—OcT. 18 

Advisory social ‘welfare services, item 
proposed by ECOSOC (A/975; A/C.3/ 
§21, 521/Corr.1): consideration of 
draft resol. recommended by ECOSOC 
begun. 


253RD MEETING—OcT. 19 


Advisory social welfare services: gen- 
eral debate continued. 


Fourth Committee 


93RD MEETING—OCT. 6 


Report of Trusteeship Council (A/ 
933): general debate concluded; ref- 
erences to question of administrative 
unions in joint Canadian-Indian draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.8) deleted by authors; 
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decision to permit Philippines, together 
with other delegations, to introduce 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.11) on use of 
United Nations flag in Trust Territor- 
ies, after expiration of time-limit for 
admission of proposals. 


94TH MEETING—OCT. 7 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Can- 
ada, Egypt, and India submit joint 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.12) in place of 
two previous proposals (A/C.4/L.8, A/ 
C.4/L.9). 


95TH MEETING—OCcT. 8 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint 
Cuban-Chinese draft resol. (A/C.4/ 
L.13) to replace previous proposals 
(A/C.4/L.5, A/C.4/L.6) relating to so- 
cial advancement in Trust Territories 
introduced; Iraqi proposal that Sub- 
Cttee composed of Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
India, and Thailand be formed to cor- 
relate various resols. and draft single 
resol. for submission adopted by vote 
of 19-13, after rejection of Cuban 
amendment. 


96TH MEETING—OcrT. 10 

Report of Trusteeship Council: U.K. 
amendment (A/C.4/L.14) to joint 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.11) by China, 
Costa Rica, Egypt, Liberia, Mexico, 
and Philippines submitted; Egyptian 
and Dominican Republic amendments 
accepted by sponsors of joint draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.11/Rev.1). 


97TH MEETING—OcT. 11 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.11/Rev.1) on 
use of U.N. flag in Trust Territories 
adopted by roll-call vote of 35-5, with 
4 absts., after rejection of U.K. amend- 
ment (A/C.4/L.14); amendments to 
joint Cuban-Chinese draft resol. on so- 
cial advancement in Trust Territories 
accepted by sponsors (A/C.4/L.13/ 
Rev.1); other amendments (A/C.4/ 
L.16 and A/C.4/L.17) also submitted 
by Australia and Philippines. 


98TH MEETING—OcT. 12 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint 
Cuban-Chinese draft resol. (A/C.4/ 
L.13/Rev.2) as amended adopted by 
vote of 39-2, with 4 absts. 


99TH MEETING—OcT. 13 

Report of Trusteeship Council: discus- 
sion begun on draft resol. on political 
advancement of Trust Territories rec- 
ommended by Sub-Cttee 5 (A/C.4/ 
L.15); U.K. amendment (A/C.4/L.18) 
introduced. 

100TH MEETING—OcT. 14 

Report of Trusteeship Council: draft 
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resol. of Sub-Cttee 5 (A/C.4/L.15) as 
whole adopted by roll-call vote of 24- 
10, with 11 absts., after rejection of 
U.K. amendment; draft resol. on peti- 
tions and visiting missions proposed by 
Sub-Cttee adopted by vote of 43-0, 
with 2 absts. 


101lst MEETING—OcT. 17 


Report of Trusteeship Council: exam- 
ination continued. 


102ND MEETING—OcT. 18 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Brazil- 
jan draft resol. (A/C.4/L.7/Rev.1) on 
educational advancement as whole as 
amended adopted by vote of 39-5, with 
no absts. 


103RD MEETING—OcT. 19 


Report of Trusteeship Council: discus- 
sion continued. 


104TH MEETING—OcrT. 19 


Report of Trusteeship Council: Cuban 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.10/Rev.1) as 
whole as amended by Philippines adopt- 
ed by vote of 38-1, with 7 absts. 


Fifth Committee 


191st MEETING—OcT. 7 


Scale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of U.N., report of Cttee on 
Contributions (A/954,  A/C.5/L.8): 
discussion concluded; decision to (1) 
approve scale of assessments for year 
1950 proposed by Cttee on Contribu- 
tions and its recommendations that: 
(a) scale apply for one year only, (b) 
for year 1949, Israel contribute 7/12 of 
its percentage assessment for 1950, (c) 
Switzerland contribute 1.65 per cent of 
expenses of International Court of Jus- 
tice for 1950; (2) approve proposal 
that Secty.-Gen. in consultation with 
Chairman of Cttee on Contributions be 
empowered to accept portion of 1950 
contributions in currencies other than 
U. S. dollars. 

Budget estimates for 
1950, budget estimates prepared by 
Secty-Gen. (A/903, A/934, A/C.5S/ 
L.1): consideration begun—statements 
by Secty.-Gen. and Chairman of Ad- 
visory Cttee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


financial year 


192ND MEETING—OCT. 7 
Budget estimates for 1950: general de- 
bate opened. 


193RD MEETING—OcT. 10 


Budget estimates for 1950: general de- 
bate continued. 


194TH MEETING—OcT. 11 
Budget estimates for 1950: decision to 





approve Chairman’s suggestion that ad 
hoc Political Cttee’s resol. on Korea 
(A/AC.31/8), transmitted to Chairman 
by letter from President of G.A. (A/ 
C.5/314) be referred to Advisory Cttee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 


195TH MEETING—OcT. 11 


Budget estimates for 1950: general de- 
bate concluded—replies to questions 
made by Assistant Secty.-Gen. in 
charge of Department of Administra- 
tive and Financial Services and 
Chairman of Advisory Cttee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions; 
agreement that question of estimates 
for contractual printing distributed 
throughout budget sections be consid- 
ered as whole; recommendations of Ad- 
visory Cttee concerning Chapters I, II, 
and III of Section 1, excluding items 
on local transportation, cafeteria, and 
contractual printing, accepted. 


196TH MEETING-——OcT. 12 


Budget estimates for 1950: recommen- 
dation of Advisory Cttee on local trans- 
portation and on Chapters V and VI 
of Section 1 accepted; recommendations 
on following accepted: Chapters II, IV, 
V, VE. Vil, Vill, IX, xX. 2. 2, 
XII, XV, and XVII; decision taken by 
vote of 39-0, with 5 absts. to eliminate 
provision in Chapter XIV for meeting 
of Fiscal Commission in 1950. 


197TH MEETING—OcT. 13 


Budget estimates for 1950: proposals of 
Advisory Cttee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions concerning esti- 
mates for following approved: Sections 
3a, 36, 5,:7, Ta,:and’S. 


198TH MEETING—OcT. 14 


Budget estimates for 1950: examination 
of section 10 continued. 


199TH MEETING—OcT. 14 


Budget estimates for 1950: discussion 
of section 10 concluded; Australian 
proposal to increase amount recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions from 
$2,296,400 to $2,400,000 accepted by 
vote of 28-10, with 6 absts.; recom- 
mendation of Advisory Cttee on section 
9 accepted with understanding that 
Secty.-Gen. report to Fifth Cttee before 
final reading of budget on practicabil- 
ity of merging of Military Staff Cttee 
with other departments of Secretariat; 
revised estimates of Secty-Gen. (A/ 
C.5/308) on section 11, thereby in- 
creasing Advisory Cttee’s recommenda- 
tion of $1,534,500 to $1,651,500, ac- 
cepted by vote of 21-16, with 3 absts. 
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200TH MEETING—OcT. 17 


Budget estimates for 1950: recommen- 
dation of Advisory Cttee (A/1021) ac- 
cepted by vote of 25-6, with 2 absts.; 
recommendations of Advisory Cttee 
(A/934) on section 12 accepted unan- 
imously. ; 


201stT MEETING—OcT. 17 

Budget estimates for 1950: debate on 
section 13 concluded; Australian pro- 
posal to eliminate six posts ($36,560) 
for Opinion Survey adopted by vote of 
25-20, with 4 absts.; Secty.-Gen.’s re- 
vised estimates (A/C.5/309), which 
after deduction of $36,560 total $3,- 
269,440, rejected by vote of 21-27, with 
5 absts.; U. S. proposal for budget of 
$3,239,250 for Department of Public 
Information adopted by vote of 31-6, 
with 9 absts., after rejection of Liberian 
amendment increasing estimates by 
$10,000. 


202ND MEETING—OcT. 18 


Budget estimates for 1950: recommen- 
dations of Advisory Cttee on Section 4 
accepted unanimously. 


203RD MEETING—OcT. 19 


Budget estimates for 1950: discussion 
on section 15 of budget estimates con- 
cluded; decisions: (1) to, reject Secty.- 
Gen.’s estimates (A/C.5/311) by vote 
of 3-32, with 8 absts.; (2) to reject 
Philippine proposal that Advisory 
Cttee’s estimates be increased $180,000, 
by vote of 15-24, with 5 absts.; (3) to 
accept Canadian proposal to increase 
Advisory Cttee’s recommendation by 
$130,000 to provide budget of $8,717,- 
200, by vote of 25-12, with 4 absts. 


204TH MEETING—OcT. 19 


Budget estimates for 1950: discussion 
of section 28 (A/C.5/316) concluded; 
recommendations of Advisory Cttee 
and of Secty.-Gen. unanimously ac- 
cepted; decisions: (1) to accept rec- 
ommendation of Advisory Cttee on 
section 16; (2) to accept recommenda- 
tions of Advisory Cttee on sections 18 
and 19; (3) to accept recommendation 
of Advisory Cttee on section 21, with- 
out prejudice to possibility of consider- 
ation at later date of estimates for 
establishment of additional Information 
Centres in West and East Africa. 


Sixth Committee 


154TH MEETING—OCT. 6 

Methods and Procedures of G.A. (A/ 
937): parts 1 and 2 of U.K. proposal 
(A/C.6/L.8) withdrawn; decision to 
discuss separately each of recommen- 
dations contained in report of Special 


Cttee and summarized in document 
A/C.6/L.16 by vote of 25-10, with 
11 absts. 


1SSTH MEETING—OCcrT. 6 

Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to take note of para. 12, 
by vote of 22-14, with 8 absts.; (2) to 
adopt U.S.S.R. motion for substitution 
of word “legislation” in second sub- 
paragraph of para. 13 by word “co- 
operation,” by vote of 20-5, with 14 
absts.; (3) to approve para. 13, by vote 
of 19-16, with 6 absts.; (4) to approve 
para. 14, by vote of 16-12, with 14 
absts.; (5) to approve para. 20, by vote 
of 27-7, with 7 absts.; (6) to adopt 
U.S.S.R. motion that it is unnecessary 
to vote on para. 21, by vote of 19-14, 
with 10 absts.; (7) to approve para. 22, 
by vote of 35-0, with 8 absts.; (8) to 
approve para. 23, by vote of 25-1, with 
17 absts.; (9) to reject U.S.S.R. motion 
to delete as unnecessary para. 39, by 
vote of 6-20, with 16 absts.; (10) to 
approve para. 39, by vote of 28-0, with 
11 absts.; (11) not to proceed to vote 
on para. 24. 


156TH MEETING—OCT. 7 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to approve findings of 
Secty.-Gen. (A/997) with regard to 
para. 14, by vote of 24-4, with 17 
absts.; (2) to recommend that para. 29 
be given further study, by vote of 40-0, 
with 5 absts. 


157TH MEETING—OcT. 10 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cision: (1) to adopt Belgian proposal 
for new rule 76(a), by vote of 28-7, 
with 14 absts.; (2) to adopt U.K. 
amendment for deletion of word “im- 
mediately” in rule 72, by vote of 34-8, 
with 6 absts.; (3) to adopt U.K. amend- 
ment for deletion of word “immediate- 
ly” in rule 110, by vote of 29-8, with 
7 absts.; (4) to adopt U.K.-Belgian 
proposal to add words “or Committee” 
after words “General Assembly” in rule 
110, by vote of 40-1, with 7 absts.; 
agreement that. para. 36 of Special 
Cttee’s Report (A/C.6/L.15, para. 5) 
requires no action; drafting sub-cttee, 
consisting of Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, Sweden, and Syria, ap- 
pointed to co-ordinate texts of new and 
revised rules. 


158TH MEETING—OcT. 11 

Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to adopt U.K. amendment 
to rule 82, by vote of 25-17, with 9 
absts.; (2) to adopt U.K. amendment 
to rule 119, by vote of 24-17, with 8 
absts.; (3) to reject U.K. proposal to 
amalgamate in single group those rules 





identical for G.A. and for Cttees, by 
vote of 11-24, with 11 absts.; agree- 
ment that Secty.-Gen. be left to re-issue 
rules of procedure with table or cross 
references for identical rules; agreement 
to postpone discussion of part 6 of 
U.K. proposals and of draft resol. and 
amendments thereto before Cttee (A/ 
C.6/L.21, 23, 26, and 28) until deci- 
sion taken on report to be submitted 
by Drafting Cttee. 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion (A/925): general debate on part 
I of report opened. 


159TH, 160TH, 16IstT, and 162ND 
MEETINGS—OcT. 12, 13, and 14 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: general discussion on part I of 
report continued. 


163RD MEETING—OcT. 14 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: general discussion on part I of 
report concluded; agreement to take 
note of chapter I. 


164TH MEETING—OcT. 15 


Approval of supplementary agreement 
with Universal Postal Union concern- 
ing use of U.N. laissez-passer, report 
of Secty.-Gen. (A/944; A/C.6/L.40): 
French draft resol. (A/C.6/L.40) 
adopted by vote of 41-0, with no absts. 
Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
agreement to postpone consideration of 
this item until next meeting. 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: consideration of part I of report 
continued; decisions: (1) to take note 
of paragraphs 24 to 29 inclusive, chap- 
ter III of report, by vote of 46-0, with 
1 abst.; (2) to take note of paragraphs 
30 and 31, chapter III, by roll-call vote 
of 41-5, with 3 absts.; (3) to take note 
of chapter IV, by vote of 45-0, with 5 
absts.; (4) to take note of chapter V, 
by vote of 48-0, with 1 abst.; (5) to 
take note of chapter VI, by vote of 
49-0, with | abst.; (6) to take note of 
paragraphs 40, 41, and 43, chapter VII, 
by unanimous vote; (7) to give nega- 
tive answer to U.S.S.R. question (A/ 
C.6/L.39) in connection with para. 12, 
chapter II, by vote of 9-21, with 16 
absts.; (8) to take note of chapter II, 
by vote of 39-5, with 2 absts.; (9) to 
adopt French draft resol. as whole, by 
vote of 36-0, with 7 absts.; (10) to 
adopt Icelandic draft resol. (A/C.6/ 
L.37) by vote of 15-12, with 14 absts. 


165TH MEETING—OcT. 17 

Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to incorporate new rule 
34(a) into existing rule 33, by vote of 
32-1, with 11 absts.; (2) to make addi- 
tion to rule 33 as revised under 1 
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above for purpose of clarity, by vote 
of 26-4, with 12 absts.; (3) to reject 
U.S.S.R. proposal to insert words “ad 
hoc (special)” between words “Chair- 
men of” and “committees” in third 
sentence of revised rule 33, by vote of 
7-17, with 16 absts.; (4) to insert word 
“other” between words “Chairmen of” 
and “committees” in third sentence of 
revised rule 33, by vote of 32-4, with 
7 absts.; (5) to reject Netherlands-New 
Zealand proposal to place second and 
third sentences of revised rule 64 in 
new rule 31(a), by vote of 4-28, with 
10 absts.; (6) to reject Netherlands 
proposal to make separate rule of two 
sentences referred to under 5 above, by 
vote of 2-27, with 10 absts. 


166TH MEETING—OcT. 17 

Methods and Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to adopt changes made by 
Drafting Cttee to rule 81 (A/C.6/L.29, 
Add.1.) by vote of 28-1, with 4 absts.; 
(2) to approve without vote remaining 
texts as submitted by Drafting Cttee; 
(3) to adopt draft resol. (A/C.6/L.23) 
as amended by Lebanon (A/C.6/L.28) 
and Egypt (A/C.6/L.26) by vote of 
37-6, with 2 absts. 


167TH MEETING—OcT. 18 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: U.K. proposal for reconsideration 
of decision taken on Icelandic draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.37) rejected by vote 
of 21-13, with 14 absts.; agreement that 
sponsors of various proposals confer 
with reps. of U.K. and Byelorussian 
S.S.R. in order to draw up joint draft 
resol. 


168TH MEETING—OcT. 18 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: Compromise draft resol. (A/C.6/ 
L.43) on substance of para. 42 of re- 


port, as amended by Greece and France, 
adopted with drafting changes, by vote 
of 40-1, with 7 absts. 


169TH MEETING—OcT. 19 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: general discussion on part II of 
report begun, after adoption of Iranian 
motion that Polish motion out of order, 
by vote of 15-10, with 25 absts. 


170TH MEETING—OcrT. 20 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: general discussion on part II con- 
tinued. 


Security Council 

450TH MEETING—OCT, 11 

Second progress report of Comis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments 
(S/C.3/32/Rev.1): U. S. proposal 
(S/1398) to approve Commission’s 
report and transmit it to G. A. rejected 
by vote of 9-2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.), negative vote being cast by 
permanent member; U.K. motion to 
direct Secty-Gen. to transmit report, to- 
gether with annexes and records of dis- 
cussion, to G.A. for its information ap- 
proved by vote of 9-0, with 2 absten- 
tions. 


Census of armaments and armed forces 
of Member states (S/1372): French 
draft resol. (S/1399/Rev.1) calling 
for approval of census _ discussed; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1405/Rev.1) 
to recognize as essential submission by 





MISSION TO HAITI 


In Vol. VII, No. 8, of the Bul- 
letin, page 483 should have fol- 
lowed immediately after page 478. 













states of information on conventional 
armaments as well as atomic weapons, 
introduced. 


451st MEETING—OCcrT. 14 


Armaments Census: discussion con- 
tinued. . 

452ND MEETING—OCT. 18 
Armaments Census: U.S.S.R. draft re- 
sol. rejected by vote 3-1, with 7 absts.; 
French draft resol. rejected by vote of 
8-2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), with 
1 abst., negative vote being cast by 
permanent member; French motion to 
transmit records of discussion in Com- 
mission and in Council to G.A. for its 
information approved by vote of 9-0, 
with 2 absts. 


WHO 


Oct. 10 AND 12 

Expert Cttee on Veneral Infections (in 
Washington): opened and adjourned. 
Regional Cttee for Eastern Mediter- 
ranean (at Geneva): opened. 


1RO 


Oct. 11 

General Council (at Geneva): opened; 
“supplementary period” of from 6 to 9 
months for operation after termination 
date of Jan. 30, 1950, approved; $55,- 
000,000 for that period considered. 


ITO 


Oct. 14 

Protocol on Terms of Accession to 
GATT: 9 governments (Australia, 
Canada, France. Haiti, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, U.K., and U.S.) 
sign protocol. 








TREATMENT OF IMMIGRANT LABOR 
(Continued from page 554) 


Polish draft resolution, although he was in accord with 
its spirit. The resolution, he said, did not draw any dis- 
tinction between regular migrant labor and refugees 
and displaced persons. The ranks of refugees and 
displaced persons were filled with political criminals 
who, in the country where they sought refuge, formed 
the vanguard of strike-breakers and were at the service 
of anti-democratic forces. Consequently, he could 
not agree that the United Nations should lend the 
weight of its moral authority to measures which would 
result in extending full social, economic and trade 
union protection to traitors and quislings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dedijer declared he would 
also vote against the United Kingdom proposal. 

The Committee then rejected the Polish draft reso- 
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lution. The United Kingdom draft as amended by 
Mexico was then adopted by 37 votes to 6, with 4 
abstentions. 

As passed the draft resolution notes that the ques- 
tion of the treatment of migrant labor has been dealt 
with by the ILO in a convention and a recommenda- 
tion dealing comprehensively with migration for em- 
ployment. It therefore decides to transmit to the ILO 
the records of discussions at the present session with 
the request that the ILO do all it can to hasten adop- 
tion and application of the Convention by its Mem- 
bers, in view of the importance of the principle of 
non-discrimination embodied in the Declaration of 
Human Rights, and with a view to avoiding offensive 
tinctions between the workers and their families and 
the inhabitants of the region and make all facilities 
available to the immigrants. 


U. N. B.—November 1, 1949 





MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





A complete calendar of conferences, covering sections 
1 to VI below, is published monthly by the Con- 
ference Division, United Nations, Lake Success. Or- 
ganizations included in these categories may obtain 
copies of this calendar by writing to the above address. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 
1946 
Continuous—Security Council 
INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee ... INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments eee INTERIM HQ. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans , 
NOW IN ATHENS 


1948 

June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans.......... SALONICA 

June 15 United Nations Commission 


for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN SRINIGAR 


1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
NOW AT INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia (formerly Security 
Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian Question) 
IN INDONESIA 
Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly........ .. INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 
ONG = oF5 hi eee SEOUL 
Sept. 8 Commission of Enquiry on the 
COCR TRE hn NOW IN LIMA 
Sept. 11 United Nations Economic Sur- 
vey Mission for the Middle East 
NOW IN BEIRUT 
Sept. 12 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 20 General Assembly—fourth 
MORN cE ay re INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 26 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S54th session .............. GENEVA 
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Forthcoming 


Oct. 1 Economic Mission for Asia and 
the Far East—Joint Meeting with 
FAO of Agricultural Officials of 
Asia and the Far East....... SINGAPORE 

Oct. 3 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Committee on Agricultural 
Problems -iivildivindes ste 

Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd_ session ..GENEVA 

Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Meeting of In- 
land Transport Experts....sINGAPORE 

Oct. 6 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Housing Sub-Committee— 
International Conference on Build- 
ing Documentation . -sesss:GENEVA 

Oct. 7 Preparatory Committee of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination .............. INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 11 Administrative Committee on 
Coordination—eighth session 

INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 12 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 
on Industry and Trade......sINGAPORE 

Oct. 12 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—ad hoc Sub- 
committee on Travel......... SINGAPORE 

Oct. 12 United Nations Film Board— 
quarterly meeting........... INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 13 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Sub-Committee on Rail Trans- 
port . eet veceeeessee.GENEVA 

Oct. 15 Regional Conference II of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations ..... SANTIAGO, CHILE 

Oct. 17 .Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee—ad hoc 
Drafting Group GENEVA 

Oct.’ 20 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—fifth session 

SINGAPORE 

Oct. 20 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Pro- 
gramme Committee....... INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 24 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee—Classifi- 
cation Working Party.............. GENEVA 

Oct. 27 Regional Conference III of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations MONTEVIDEO 


Oct. 31 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuffs—Sub-group on 
Standardization of Packaging and 
Conditions of Transport. GENEVA 

Nov. 1 Visiting Mission to West Africa 

CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 

Nov. 2 United Nations International 

Children’s Emergency Fund—Execu- 


tive Board INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 8 Economic Commission for 
‘ Europe—Coal Committee—Alloca- 


tions Working Party GENEVA 
Nov. 9 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Electric Power Committee 
GENEVA 
Nov. 14 Permanent Opium 
Board—S5Sth session GENEVA 
Nov. 15 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Group of Experts to Study a 
Uniform System of Accountancy for 
Railways ..... GENEVA 
Nov. 21 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—34th session GENEVA 
Nov. 21 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee ....GENEVA 
Nov. 23 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuffs GENEVA 
Dec. 5 Social Commission—Agenda 
Committee .. INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 7 Ad hoc Committee on the Im- 
plementation of Recommendations 
on Economic and Social Matters 
INTERIM HQ. 


Central 


1950 
Jan. 9 Economic and Employment 
Commission—fifth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 9 Sub-Commission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and the Pro- 
tection of Minorities—third session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 9 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board GENEVA 
Jan. 16 Economic and Social Council 
—Committee on Procedure 


INTERIM HQ. 
January Trusteeship Council—sixth ses- 
SOc: Seis ....GENEVA 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 
Lo 


1949 


Sept. 26 Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians. GENEVA 
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Oct. 17 Advisory Committee Meeting 
of Experts on Co-operation — first 
session GENEVA 

Oct. 24 Officers of the Committee of 
Social Security Experts ...GENEVA 

Oct. 24 Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional 
Workers—first session GENEVA 

Oct. 31 Tripartite Conference on Rhine 
Navigation : ... GENEVA 

Oct. 31 Advisory Committee on Recrea- 
tion—first session . GENEVA 

Nov. 4 Committee of Enquiry into 
Working Conditions on Panamanian 
Ships . GENEVA 

Nov. 8 Metal Trades Committee—third 
session GENEVA 

Nov. 22 Iron and Steel Committee— 
third session GENEVA 

Late Autumn Preliminary Meeting of 
Representatives of Governments and 
Specialized Agencies on Migration 

GENEVA 

Dec. 5 Advisory Committee on Ju- 

venile Employment—first session 
GENEVA 

Dec. 29 .Governing Body—110th ses- 
sion MYSORE, INDIA 

1949 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 

1949 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on the Hygiene of Seafarers 

GENEVA 

1950 

Jan. 16 First Asian Regional Conference 

CEYLON 

Jan. 23 Preparatory Technical Tripar- 

tite Conference on Training of Adults 
GENEVA 


FAO 
1949 
Oct. 1 Joint Meeting with ECAFE of 
Agricultural Officials of Asia and the 
Far East SINGAPORE 
Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditions ..CAIRO 
Oct. 13 Nutrition Conference for 
Africa TSCHANG, FRENCH CAMEROONS 
Oct. 13 Meeting on Desert Locust Con- 
trol KARACHI 
Oct. 19 European Pre-Conference Re- 
gional Meeting . ROME 
Oct. 23 Conference on Co-operatives 
in the Far East .. INDIA 
Oct. 24 Joint Committee with WHO 
on Nutrition GENEVA 
Nov. 3 International Congress on Ani- 
mal Production ..PARIS 
Nov. 7 Preparatory Committee of the 
Council ... WASHINGTON 
Nov. 14 Council—seventh session 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 21 Fifth Annual Conference 
WASHINGTON 
November Committee on Unexploited 
Forests WASHINGTON (tentative) 
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November Meeting of Specialists on 
Adjusting Livestock Feeding Prac- 
tices to Current Feed Supplies PARIS 


UNESCO 


Sept. 19 General Conference—fourth 
session , ..PARIS 
Oct. 4 Meeting of Experts and National 
Representatives on the Book Cou- 
pons Scheme ..PARIS 
Oct. 6 Executive Board—eighteenth ses- 
sion Pe ..PARIS 
Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
WHO of the Council for the Co-or- 
dination of International Congresses 
of Medical Sciences...... . PARIS 
Oct. 10 International Federation of 
Children’s | Communities — General 
Conference CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 
Oct. 10 Meeting of Experts on Indi- 
genous Art 
Oct. 17 Committee of Experts on Sites 
and Monuments of Art and History 
PARIS 
Oct. 17 Consultative Committee on 
Fundamental Adult Education PARIS 
Oct. 20 International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinating Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. 24 Radio Programme Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. 28 Preparatory Commission of the 
International Music Council .....PARIS 
October Temporary International Coun- 
cil for Education and Reconstruction 
—Committee of Experts PARIS 
Nov. 2 Asiatic Seminar on Rural Adult 
Education ..NEW DELHI 
Nov. 7 Commission of Experts on the 
Establishment of an International In- 
stitute of the Arid Zone ..PARIS 
ov. 7 Meeting of Experts for Arts in 
General Education ..PARIS 
Nov. 9 Committee of Experts on Re- 
productions in Visual Arts........PARIS 
Nov. 14 Film Production Committee 
PARIS 
Nov. 14 Committee on the Interrela- 
tions of Cultures ......PARIS 
Nov. 21 Study of the Obstacles to the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity 
for Women . ..PARIS 
Nov. 21 International Committee for 
the Translation of Great Books PARIS 
Nov. 28 Meeting of Experts on the 
Drafting of a Convention on Direct- 
ing the Educational Programme to- 
wards Peace and Security PARIS 
Nov. 29 Consultative Committee on 
Engineering Sciences See PARIS 
early Nov. Meeting of Experts on Sci- 
entific and Cultural History......PARIS 
November Meeting on Education and 
Technology 
November Press and Publications Com- 
mittee 


Dec. 5 Advisory Committee of Experts 
on the Technique of International 
Conferences . .. PARIS 

Dec. 7 Committee of Experts on Docu- 
mentation in Social Sciences......PARIS 


Dec. 12 Committee of Experts on the 
Teaching of History 
December Meeting of Experts on Text 


Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Divisional Meeting— 
fourth session ..MONTREAL 


ITU 


July 31 Second International Admin- 
istrative Aeronautical Radio Confer- 
CRIOE = Sofie an science cto snee ee GENEVA 

Oct. 17 Special Radio Administrative 
Conference for the Approval of the 
New List of Frequencies........GENEVA 


UPU 
1950 


May 15 Executive and Liaison Com- 
mission ...BERNE 


WHO 


Aug. 15 Syphilis Study Commission to 
the U.S.A. WASHINGTON 
Sept. 26 Expert Committee on the 
Unification of Pharmacopoeias 
GENEVA 
Oct. 3 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Committee — 
eighth session 
Oct. 3 Acting Regional Organization 
for the Americas 
Oct. 6 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Directing Council — third 
session 
Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
UNESCO of the Council for the Co- 
ordination of International Con- 
gresses of Medical Sciences PARIS 
Oct. 10 Expert Committee on Venereal 
Diseases ....... .. WASHINGTON 
Oct. 12 Sub- Committee. on Serology 
WASHINGTON 
Oct. 13 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation—Executive Committee—ninth 
session 
Oct. 24 Joint Study Group on Schisto- 
somiasis with the International Office 
of Public Hygiene 
Oct. 24 Joint Meeting with FAO on 
Nutrition GENEVA 
October Regional Committee for East- 
ern Mediterranean—second session 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
November Study Group on Cholera 
NEW DELHI 


Dec. 7 Yellow Fever Panel GENEVA 
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Dec. 12 Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 


1949 Joint Committee of Experts with 
ILO on Industrial Hygiene....GENEVA 


1949 Joint Committee of Experts with 
ILO on the Hygiene of Seafarers 
GENEVA 
1950 


Jan. 6 Standing Committee on Admin- 
istration and Finance .... GENEVA 
Jan. 16 Executive Board—fifth session 
GENEVA 
IRO 
1949 


Oct. 6 Executive Committee—sixth ses- 
MN cc cxesuiess GENEVA 


Oct. 11 General Council—fourth ses- 
sion ‘ zi GENEVA 


Section IlIl—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions listed below have been granted 
consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions or have a similar status with one 
or more of the Specialized-A gencies of 
the United Nations. 


Oct. 3 International Social Security As- 
sociation—ninth General Assembly 
(ILO) ROME 


Oct. 6 International Committee of Sci- 
entific Management—Executive Com- 
mittee—Annual Meeting (ECOSOC) 

THE HAGUE 


Oct. 10 International Criminal Police 
Commission—Eighteenth Assembly 
(ECOSOC ) BERNE 


Oct. 10 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—General Assembly 
(ECOSOC ) 


Oct. 21 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Council—72nd Session 
(ECOSOC, FAO, ICAQ)..........PARIS 


Oct. 28 International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers—Fourth Con- 
gress (ECOSOC) . ...ROME 


October International Abolitionist Fed- 
eration—18th International Congress 
(ECOSOC) ...FLORENCE, ITALY 


Dec. 1 Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation—Conference of the 
Women of Asia (ECOSOC, 


PARIS 


UNESCO) 


Dec. 4 Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs — Interna- 
tional Missionary Council—Christian 
Conference on Eastern Asia 
(ECOSOC, UNESCO) 


PEIPING, CHINA 


BANGKOK 


1950 


April International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues—Study Weeks 
(ECOSOC, UNESCO). swiTZERLAND 


June 3 World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union—eighteenth con- 
vention (ECOSOC)....HASTINGS, U.K. 


June 7 World Movement of Mothers— 
International Congress—“The Mo- 
ther in Economic Life” (ECOSOC) 

PARIS 


July 17 International Union against 
Cancer — Fifth International Con- 
gress (WHO) PARIS 


July International Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women—Inter- 
national Congress (ECOSOC) 

LONDON 


Aug. 27 International Law Associa- 
tion (ECOSOC, UNESCO, ICAO) 
COPENHAGEN 


Romana — International 
Movement of Catholic Students— 
21st World Congress (ECOSOC, 
UNESCO) ..... UNDETERMINED 


September Associated Countrywomen 
of the World—Sixth Triennial Con- 
ference (ECOSOC, FAO, UNESCO) 

COPENHAGEN 


August Pax 


September World Power Conference— 
Fourth Conference (ECOSOC, 
UNESCO) UNDETERMINED 


September International Union of Ar- 
chitects—second session (ECOSOC, 
UNESCO) WARSAW 


Section IV—Other 
Inter-Governmental Conferences 


The organizations listed below have 
either been established as the result of 
inter-governmental agreements or spon- 
sor international conferences attended 
by officially appointed government rep- 
resentatives. 


In session Far Eastern Commission 
WASHINGTON 


Inter-Allied Trade Board 
WASHINGTON 


In session 
for Japan 


Sept. 13 North American Regional 
Broadcasting Association — Third 
North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement Conference....oTTAWA 


Sept. 23 Council of Foreign Ministers 
—Meeting of the Deputies for Aus- 
tria NEW YORK 


Sept. 25 Second Regional Nurses Con- 
gress LIMA 


Oct. 3 United Kingdom and Dominions 
Official Medical Histories Liaison 
Committee CANBERRA 


Oct. 3 International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea 
EDINBURGH, U. K. 


Oct. 21 First Inter-American Congress 
of Hygiene and Social Medicine 
SANTA FE, ARGENTINA 


Oct. 22 South Pacific Commission— 
Fourth session 
NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 


Noy. 2 Second Pan-American Congress 
of Pediatrics MEXICO CITY 


Nov. 7 Committee on the 1950 Census 
of the Americas—third session 
BOGOTA 


Nov. 11 Third Inter-American Con- 
gress on Radiology. SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Nov. 14 Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute — Inter-American Statistical 
Congress—second session BOGOTA 


Nov. 15 Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain—sixth congress LIMA 


Dec. 8 Seventh Pan-American Congress 
of Architects HAVANA 


Dec. 8 First Pan-American Convention 
on Appraisement of Property....LIMA 


CORRIGENDUM 


The first sentence at the top of 
page 432 of the last issue of the 
Bulletin—in the article by Mr. 
Roger Garreau—should have read, 
“It is largely because they are not 
divided into two blocs, the ad- 
ministering and the non-administer- 
ing.” 
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WORLD 
ECONOMIC REPORT 
1948 


A complete, up-to-date, and objective study of 
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